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An idyllic vista of towering palms. Your own 
championship I8-hole golf course. Your own 
patio looks out upon velvety green fairways 
just a chip shot away. Dock your boat at Roval 
Palm's own Yacht Club or your own seawall... 
just a few minutes’ cruise to the blue Atlantic 
Such is your setting, bordering the beautifully 
landscaped grounds of the famed Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, the golf fairways and _ pic- 
turesque Waterways 


Relaxed 
clegance 
is part of 
the home 
vou ll build 


mn 


Natural and man-made barriers prevent en- 
croachment upon vour happiness. Nothing will 
spoil Roval Palm's tropical vistas...not even 
utility poles or wires overhead, for all utilities 
will be placed underground. Royal Palm is a 
community dedicated to a gracious way of life 
for compatible people of taste, culture and char- 
acter. Lots are priced from $11,000 to $38,500. 


May we send you our tlustrated brochure. 


Boca Raton, Florida 


ROYAL PALM YACHT & COUNTRY CLUB 


RESIDENTIAL 


DEVELOPED BY ARVIDA REALTY CO, «-% A SUBSIDIARY OF ARVIDA CORPORATION. P O BOX 1246 BOCA RATON 
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Long Distance cuts 


the costs of selling 


Your salesmen can cover more territory, see more prospects, 


ask for more orders—in the same arnount? of time 


Time is money—and it’s getting to be bigger money year by 
year. That’s why it’s important to pack additional selling into 
every salesman’s day. 


Already over half of the country’s leading sales managers encour- 
age their salesmen to use Long Distance as a timesaving sales 
tool—in these specific ways: 


Making appointments in advance . . . 
keeping in touch frequently between visits . . . 
reaching marginal prospects . . . 

direct selling right on the phone. 


Are you overlooking any of these ways to cut selling costs? If so, 


you're probably cheating yourself out of extra profit every day. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Birmingham to Atlanta « 
Charleston, W.Va. to Pittsburgh . . 70¢ 
Newark, N.J. to Cleveland .. . . $1.10 
Seattle to Washington, D.C. . . . . $2.25 


These are day rates. Station-to-Station. for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10 federal excise tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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Us SINCLAIR GARY and a sister ship are 
' the only tankers in Greater Chicago 
area specially designed for offshore 


fueling service. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION - 


Only Sinclair Could Quench This Navy Thirst 


This vear, for the first time. deep-water ships of 
the U.S. Navy sailed the Great Lakes. A task force 
of 22 vessels visited important ports on a special 
training mission, And, having traveled light to pass 
through the new Seaway, 22 ships were thirsty tor 
fuel by the time they dropped anchor at Chicago, far 
from home base. 


To quench this thirst the Navy called on Sinclair 
Refining Company, the only supplier equipped to 
make volume deliveries offshore. In a round-the- 
clock operation, 2,500,000 gallons of heavy oil were 
pumped into ships’ bunkers. The task force sailed 


on schedule. 


The ability of its marketing subsidiary to deliver 


600 


FIFTH AVENUE -« 


quality products with the most modern equipment 
is one reason why Sinclair Oil Corporation. mea- 
sured by total assets. is the nation’s sixteenth largest 
industrial company. 
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A Great Name in Oil 
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The Forest vs. The Trees 


“Wuy are Americans so badly in- 
formed about business?” a college 
economist recently asked Forses. 
One reason, we think, is because 
business news is rarely properly 
presented. Too often the public is 
simply given masses of undigested 
facts & figures, with seemingly con- 
tradictory opinions. Too often. the 
writing is stilted, the issues blurred, 
the surface left unprobed. 

That is where Forses comes in 
twice a month. We try to see both 
the forest and the trees. This means 
not just reporting the news, but 
reporting the news that counts. 
Not merely interviewing, but ask- 
ing the right question at the right 
time. Not presenting isolated facts, 
but facts in perspective. As an ex- 
ample of what we mean, here's a 
sampling of the current issue: 

THe Hows & Wuys or Lire INn- 
suURANCE. You've probably heard 
that many smart millionaires have 
been attracted to the life insurance 
business. But do you know why?” 
On page 32, Fores’ editors take 
the reader inside one of the nation’s 
most profitable stock life insurance 
companies, show where it makes 
its money and how. In “Prospects 

Every One of "Em Pros- 
pects” you'll learn some surprising 
facts of importance to everyone 
who owns life insurance as well as 
to every investor and businessman. 

Is DiversiFIcaTIon Out oF Date? 
“Show me a company that is in too 
many businesses, and I'll show you 
a company headed for the rocks.” 
So declared a prominent Manhat- 
tan banker recently. He was reck- 
oning without Akron’s W.O. O'Neil. 
his three money-minded sons and 
their flourishing General Tire & 
Rubber. They say they can make 
money at anything—and have the 
results to prove it. Says O'Neil: 
“If you have the right people, you 
can run any kind of business.” 
Read how he does it in “The Many 
Wheels of General Tire,” page 15. 

Farm Recession? The slide in 
farm income is no secret. But how 
serious is it, really? In “Down on 
the Farm?,” Forses’ editors point 
out that the implications of the 
drop are not quite as catastrophic 
as Wall Street apparently thinks. 
Page 34 

Basy Boom. You've heard all 
about the baby boom and what it 
means for business—how it seem- 
ingly clinched Gerber’s growth 
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prospects. But Gerber’'s potentia! 
competitors heard about it, too. In 
“Growing Pains in the Baby Mar- 
ket,” on page 19, you'll read how a 
growing market does not necessari- 
ly insure growing profits. 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH THE OILS” 
They're taking their knocks, of 
course. But did you know that at 
least one medium-sized outfit is 
making hay out of its rivals’ trou- 
bles? Read how Ashland Oil is 
bucking the trend in “Different 
Rules, Better Score,” page 26 

BicNness tn Bustness. Some peo- 
ple have fallen into the error of 
thinking that only the giant com- 
pany can make out today. They 
ought to take a look at tough, little 
Briggs & Stratton. This less-than- 
$100-million-a-year maker of locks 
and small engines is currently 
chalking up a return of nearly 30°, 
on its stockholders’ equity. See 
“Prosperous Putt-Putt” on page 33 

Other stories in this issue ana- 
lyze the trend toward investing in 
foreign stocks, tell the inside story 
of Curtiss-Wright's troubles, give 
the news behind the news of othe: 
major corporations, including Ten- 
Philco 
Corp., American Viscose. In yet 
another story, Forses’ editors set 
the record straight on what really 
happened in 1929 

Read on, and we think you'll 
agree that Forses’ coverage avoids 
being overly general and full of 
cliches—it's not, in other words, all 
forest. Neither does it fall into the 
opposite error of presenting masses 
of undigested facts & figures-—it's 
not all trees, either. Taken as a 
whole the stories in this issue pre- 
sent a cross-section of the really 
important trends and events in U.S. 
business during the last fortnight. 
At the risk of sounding immodest, 
we'd like to suggest Forses as an 
antidote for our worried economist. 
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CAN FINANCE 


this outstanding 
investment opportunity! 


Westinghouse 


Half-Hour Laundry Store 
your investment nets 
25%-50% annually 


Laundromat stores give millions of Americans 
@ time-saving, modern way of doing laundry 

. while SAVING 50%. Investors, business and 
professional people net unusually high returns 
by operating these necessity-of-life stores. 
Here's why they con be solid money-mokers 
for you too! 


Q What are the edventages of owning a 
coin-metered, ded li d West- 
inghouse Laundromat laundry store? 


A You ore investing in one of the fastest- 
growing industries in the country and will enjoy 
a substantial second income. You can net an 
extra $5000-$10,000 of income annually. 
Because al! equipment is coin-metered, cus- 
tomers do-it-themselves and no attendants are 
necessary. You have no labor problems, or 
inventories. Mony stores operate 24 hours a 
doy, 7 doys a week. bringing you profits 
while you sleep! 


Q How much time must be devoted to 
successfully operate a laundry store? 


A This iso spore-time business o few hours 
each week is ample. Service can be contracted 
out to an independent Authorized ALD Service- 
mon ot o modest cost. Laundry stores are ideal 
for chain operation ond/or absentee owner 
ship, and investors like you now own 3, 4 and 
more stores netting $5000-$10,000 yearly per 
store. 


Q Whet ore ch of without 
previous experience? 


A ALD hes plonned over 9500 profitable 
lLeundromat laundry stores throughout the 
country . successfully owned and operated by 
doctors, lowyers, teachers, businessmen and 
white collar workers who enjoy an onnval 25%- 
50% net return. You need no previous experi- 
ence. Our complete program hos proven itself 
over and over again...will moke business 
sense to you. It includes assistance in locating, 
store planning, training and promotion. Our 
stoff of 400 field experts gives you continuing 
help and advice on installation, advertising 
and management. Prestige Westinghouse Laun- 
dromat washers ond other balanced equipment 
provide the nation's finest laundry facilities for 
your customers 


Q Whet about tax deductions? 


A Accelerated depreciation schedules permit 
rapid accrual of equity offer attractive tox 
deductions. Here is o business thot will poy | 
for itself... PLUS 


Q Wher is the investment? 


A it's modest! We will finance up to 90% of 
your equipment offer you the longest 
finoncing period of lowest terms. 


For information wire, call or write: 


OFFICES IN 44 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


! 
ALD, Inc. ! 

7057 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 ! 


Detroit St Louis « Cincinmat) « Clevelond « Minneopetis « Deller 
Kenner, Lo « Los Angeles «Burlingame. Coll Seottic 
ALO NEW YORK. Inc Lone Cry Molvern, Po 

Timonium, Md « Pittrbur@h Mow 

ALD CANADA, Lid $4 Advonce Terente © Ald. inc 1960 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PQECEDING PERIODS 


i-—J CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


DESIGNED BY PICK. 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of October 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 


Over Last Year 


~ Percentage gain from 
BEST PERFORMANCE WORST PERFORMANCE ___corresponding months last year 


Tampa, Fla (12) +-14% | Great Falls- 
Phoenix, Ariz (2) 4-11 Butte (4) 


Atlanta, Ga — New England | + 3% | + 1%| 

Sacramento, | Duluth-Superior Middle Atlantic Gy 5 +4 | 


| 


Cal. (4) ' (6) ~ | Midwest 12 | +14 

iy ittsburgh (4) - 

Miami, Fla. (2) Wilmington, Del South 

Memphis, Tenn Denver. Col ; North Central 

Portland, Ore Baltimore, (3) - South Central 

El Paso, Texas Wichita.Kan (7) 
Philadelphia 

NewYork,.N.Y.(2) 


Scranton-Wilkes 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4 Barre (2) 


Mountain 
Pacific 


Number in parentheses indicates how many NATIONAL INDEX 
months city has been continuously in column 


NEXT ISSUE: 
FORBES’ Twelfth Annual Report On American Industry. Again this vear. 
Forbes’ editors take a hard close look at management performance in each 
of 250 key companies representing most of the nation’s leading industries. An 
issue you won't want to miss. 
Forsrs, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y F-1188 
Please send me Forses for the period checked 
1 Year $7.50 } 2 Years $12.00 3 Years $15.00 
(0 Enclosed is remittance of $... 0D I will pay when billed 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


Single copy We City 3 State 
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READERS SAY. 


Labor & Arbitration 


Str: Your editorial of Dec. 1 (Fact & 
Comment, “Not Peace But a Truce”) sug- 
gests that the current steel labor dispute 
might end in legislation requiring com- 
pulsory arbitration. Such a move—op- 
posed as strongly by management as by 
labor—would be an inevitable precursor 
to full socialism. 

Once a Federal arbiter had the right to 
determine how much a worker ought to 
be paid, what work rules he ought to 
observe, it would be a mere wriggle to 
decide how much profit a company ought 
to earn, or what business operations 
should be undertaken. The shadings be- 
tween all these areas are very fine. So 
blunt a wedge as compulsory arbitration 
could shatter competitive ability of both 
management and labor. 

—Eric BRADLEY 
New York, N. Y 


Sir: The late Fiorello LaGuardia, a 
lifelong friend of labor, in 1946 also con- 
cluded there must be a better way than 
costly strikes. He wrote a plan involving 
regional labor courts to which disputes 
could be submitted after five days strike. 
Under the LaGuardia plan, the men 
would return to work. The court's deci- 
sion would be appealable. But eventually 
a non-violent decision would be reached, 
the men would lose almost no pay, pro- 
duction would not have been halted, and 
the whole country would benefit. 

—JoserH B. MILGRIM 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Two-level Featherbedding 


Str: Corporations have been condemn- 
ing featherbedding, and properly. Keeping 
and supporting lazy, unnecessary and 
inefficient workers is a holdup of our 
technological economy. But to what ex- 
tent have directors of the complaining 
corporations themselves set the example? 
Featherbedding applies as much to the 
maintainence and support of incompetent 
directors after they have outlived their 
usefulness. Management owes the public 
the duty of eliminating both forms. 

Sot A. DANN 
Detroit, Mich 


Out-of-state Bank 


Str: Your article on Mr. Beise and his 
Bank of America (“The Bank That Can't 
Stop Growing,” Forses, Dec. 1) was most 
interesting and informative. However, 
the statement “Though limited, as all 
banks are, to operations within a single 
state in error. 

The First Camden National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Camden, '‘N. J., maintains a 
branch office in Philadelphia, Pa 

Hersert A. ScHLoo Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


First Camden's Philadelphia branch is 
a lone exception, and the only one of that 
bank's branches outside its own county. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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CASE 


FERTILIZER 


Because of Product Leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over 500% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 
Worldwide Sales and Service 
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If you are considering a new plant location, 
either for immediate or future use, here is an 
unusual opportunity. 

For years, a number of the finest, strategi- 
cally located plant sites have been lying 
unpublicized and unused. Now, as a result 
of the merger of the Virginian Railway into 
the Norfolk and Western, these prime sites 
along the bigger N&W are available to 
industry. Sites, from 100 acres up, are within 
easy reach of utilities, the railroad and 
highways. 

Nearby are the rich, teeming markets of 
the Southeast, Midwest, and North, and the 
markets of the world through the ice-free Port 
of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. And 
it’s an exceptionally good place to.-work and 
live. 

Send us your requirements, in confidence; 
then let our specialists show you just what 
these excellent, strategically located plant 
sites have to offer. 


H. P. Cotton 

Assistant Vice President Industrial Development 
Division FB-866 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfoik and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 
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Seekers along the new, 


igger Norfolk and Western 
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The shape of flight 


The shapes of things that fly have always been 
determined by the materials they are made of. 
Feathers form wings that are basically 

alike for all birds—and membrane forms an 
entirely different wing for insects. It takes 


thousands of years, but nature improves its 
materials and shapes, just as technology 
improves the materials and shapes of aircraft. 
But here, the improvements in materials are so 
rapid that designs become obsolete almost as 
soon as they are functional. 

Today, our aeronautical designers and missile 
experts work with types of materials that 
didn't exist just a few short years ago. 
Steels are probably the most important examples: 
United States Steel has just 
developed five new types of steel for the 
missile program. They are called “exotic” 
steels because they have the almost unbelievable 
qualities necessary for unearthly flights. 


The shape and the success of our space birds 


depend on steel. USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


I have just read two important economic reports, which, 
on the surface at least, seem directly to contradict one 
another. “The Decade of Incentive.” prepared by the 
famed advertising agency of McCann-Erickson, paints a 
rosy picture of the coming ten years. It predicts that our 
Gross National Product will rise from the current $500 
billion to well over $700 billion by 1970; that average 
family income after taxes will jump from around $7,500 
to more than $9,500; and that in the process (see chart) 
tremendous new markets will be created for all kinds of 
consumer goods. By 1970, Americans will be earning 
more, working shorter hours and living better. It is a rich, 
prosperous and contented United States that McCann- 
Erickson projects for the decade 1960-1970. 

But then I picked up the record of a forum conducted 
late last month in Manhattan by the authoritative National 
Industrial Conference Board. This forum, attended by 11 
leading economists, had as its subject “Economic Growth.” 
The same topic, roughly speaking, on which McCann- 
Erickson waxed so optimistic. 

The conclusions, however, were quite different. The 
economists, who included such prominent figures as the 
Ford Motor Co.'s George P. Hitchings and the Federal 
Reserve's Woodlief Thomas, seemed to feel that the U.S 
wasn't doing too well in the growth department. That 
so far as rate of growth was concerned eausones 
it was one of the slowest growing major 
nations in the world. Here are a few 
of the more disturbing statements made 700 
at the forum: 

Said Banker John S. Sinclair, presi- 
dent of the NICB: “Per capita output in 
the U.S. has shown little if any rise dur- 
ing the past five years, in striking con- 
trast to the vigorous growth of the rest 
of the world.” 

Said New York University Economist 
Raymond Goldsmith: “We shall have to 


get rid of the notion ... that our rate 


of growth is naturally the most rapid 
in the world. That notion now has no 465... | 
1947 1950-1955 
basis in reality. beeline 
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by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


THE GOLDEN SIXTIES: 


NATIONAL OUTPUT 
A 60% RISE FROM 1958 TO 1970 
PUBLISHED PROJECTION 


1960 wes 70 
McCann. Erickson 


FACT OR FANTASY? 


Said A.D.H. Kaplan, the eminent economist who is well 
known for his closely reasoned defenses of big business: 
“Something must give in our structure of wage and capi- 
tal cost that will increase our productivity per hour of 
labor and dollar of cost. These reduced costs will have to 
be converted into price reduction ii we are to com- 
pete with other industrially advanced countries in the 
markets that economic development wil! open up.” 

Not exactly comforting words, these. Net quite the 
picture of the bright new world that McCann-Erickson 
projects. Who is wrong? The optimists? Or the worried 
economists? 

I think the answer is: neither is wrong. McCann- 
Erickson was sketching the opportunities that lie ahead 
The NICB forum was more concerned with the problems 
in achieving them. 

There is a moral in all this. It is that as a nation we 
should consider both points of view. While gazing dream- 
ily into the golden future. we should be careful not to 
fall in the many holes that lie in the immediate fore- 
ground. 

What are these holes in the ground? What problems 
must be overcome to achieve this bright economic future? 

Some of them are bound up with the population growth 
which is one of the very forces supposed to guarantee us 
: prosperity. There will be a larger pro- 
] portion of older people whose working 

days are over. There will be more chil- 
A dren to educate—which means that our 
already overstrained schools are going 
to become more crowded. Somehow we 
, must solve the problem of where to find 


— the money for schools without taxing 


the public and industry to the breaking 
point. Ditto for scores of other public 
services. 

At the same time, we must continue to 
compete on both the military and eco- 
nomic front with a Soviet enemy which 
is becoming more powerful every year 

We must find a way to close the dollar 
gap through which our gold reserves are 
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slowly seeping away. Tariffs are not the answer; they 
will only invite retaliation against our own exports. We 
must become more competitive in world markets. 

We must do something about labor-management rela- 
tions. Collective bargaining, however cumbersome, worked 
in the past. Now it shows signs. of breaking down. We 
must either make it work or replace it. Our economy 
cannot any longer stand the waste of long strikes. 

We must solve the problem of featherbedding and other 
forms of costly economic waste. 

Perhaps most important of all, we must produce the 
savings to finance all this growth. By 1970 the U.S. will 
have to find jobs for some 15.7 million new workers. To 
do so will require perhaps $463 billion in new capital 
equipment. That works out on average to $46 billion a 
year as opposed to the $36.96 billion we spent on capital 
goods in the record year 1957. The big question: Are we 
saving enough to pay for all this expansion? The answer 
is probably “No.” Even at our current rate of expansion, 
there is hardly enough savings to go around. Hence tight 
money and the current slowdown in 
housing. The old New Deal trick of 
producing artificially cheap money won't $130 
work; it just brings on inflation. Only a no, 
reemphasis on thrift will turn the trick. jy. 

Then there is the corollary question of 
incentive. Our present tax system ob- 
viously discourages incentive. tax 
break for the risk-takers and the thrifty 
would be politically difficult. But it must 
be given if we are to get the kind of 
risk-taking necessary to create new jobs 
and new products. “0 

These are some of the problems we 
must deal with if we are to push our 
GNP past $700 billion, our average family 
income close to $10,000 a year by 1970. 
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1950 '55'$7'60 ‘65 ‘70 
Difficult problems all. In some cases we 


don't even know the answers yet. Per- 
sonally, however, I think the U.S. has the brains, the 
ingenuity, the character and the moral fiber to work 
them out. Work them out we must. The Golden Sixties 
are not just going to happen by themselves. 


4 CHRISTMAS STORY 
What with all the talk about juvenile delinquency, the 
whole younger generation sometimes tends to get a black 
eye. Yet if we think about it we realize that most young 


Americans are basically sound. 
Something happened a few days ago which brought 
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THE BIG MARKETS GET BIGGER 


ACTUAL PROJECTIONS 
Source: McCann-€rickson 


this dramatically to mind. It happened to my brother, 
Bruce Forbes, the president of this company. He dropped 
in at Brown & Delhi, a pleasant bookstore located across 
the street from the Forbes Building on Lower Fifth 
Avenue. He wanted, as gifts for his nephews, several 
copies of a special edition of the Bible which was on sale 
there, a beautifully bound edition illustrated with Old 
and New Testament scenes by the old masters. 

“I'd like to take care of you,” the proprietor Mr. Delhi 
said, “but I'm not sure I can get you the five copies you 
want. I only had a limited number of these Bibles and 
most of them have been spoken for.” 

In itself this was hardly surprising. Christmas is at 
hand, and the Bible makes an ideal gift. What was sur- 
prising, however, was the type of people who were buying 
these $17.50 volumes. 

Explained the bookseller: “Of the 44 Mlustrated 
Bibles I have sold, ali but seven went to young 
people in their first working years; about 20 girls, 

17 boys. These weren't wealthy kids who were 
laying out this money. Most of them 
have low-paying clerical jobs in the 

IN. BILLIONS neighborhood. Some hadn't finished 
“RADIO-TV | high school. Not the types you'd ex- 
| pect to see buying Bibles. 


| “However, these youngsters were 
D ‘learly j “esse. , 
201 GO00S 4 clearly impressed by the beauty of 
a | the volume. Some of them came back 
i | Th N to look at it—four or five times. But 
— they seemed worried about the cost 
| RECREATION 


So I told them I'd put copies away 
and let them pay in small amounts 


anywhere from 50c to $1.50 a week 
| cans “T don't ordinarily sell books that 
as + way,” added Mr. Delhi, “but I 
oll hil 
Oo these sales that I made an excep- 
1950 °5$°S7 ‘60 65 70 
ACTUAL PROJECTIONS 


got such satisfaction out of making 


“These boys and girls,” he went 

on, “can find jobs easily enough, but they seem 

to be searching for something else. Peace of 

mind, perhaps. A faith, maybe. Something to 

live by. You could tell that these young people 

who came to my store felt they were making 

a very important purchase.” 
They were indeed. These 37 young people won't make 
the headlines with their Bibles or their search for faith 
The knife-wielders and the hot-rodders will. But if the bad 
apples are more newsworthy, they are not, fortunately. 
so numerous. Next time you start to fret about the de- 
cline of morality in our younger generation, remember 
these 37 hard-working New York youngsters who saved 
their pennies to buy Bibles 
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How te make Christmas 
eleam of Nickel 


Give your product the appeal of Nickel Stainless 
Steel and you give it a headstart in today’s competi- 
tive markets, 

This bright, modern metal fabricates easily into the 
most graceful shapes your designers can create. It 
shows up with compelling appeal on the store shelf. 
And its beauty lasts, reminding the buyer what a 
good product you make every year of its long life. 
The job of building consumer preference for prod- 
ucts with the gleam of Nickel Stainless Steel begin- 
with research and engineering. But it doesn't stop 
there. There's “follow-through” in the form of teeh- 


sales brighter...with the 
Stainless Steel 


nical service to aid fabricators in manufacturing 
problems. Oftentimes cooperation extends further 
into the area of advertising and merchandising to 
make sure that Nickel Stainless Steel products are 
made available to the ultimate user. 


Take a long hard look at your products. If they ean 
be made of Nickel Stainless Steel —theys will benefit 
from the sales advantages this bright modern metal 


vives them. r1.N. Co.. Ine. 


The International Nickel Company, Ine, 


67 Wall Street. New York 5. N.Y. 


| 
| 
o = | | | 
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Inco Nickel helps make /stainless\ steel perform better longer 


View of Avco-Everett laboratory's experimental magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) power generator as it successfully lights a bank of 228 50-watt bulbs for the first time. 
The device already has produced more than 10,000-watt output and represents a first step in application of the MHD theory to generation of commercial electric power 


Ten power companies join AVCO in research program 
to develop new electric power generation system 


len leading power companies have joined 
with AVCO in a research and develop- 
ment project which could revolutionize 
the nation’s electrical power industry 
and effect a 25 per cent increase in oper- 
ating efficiency. 

The new power system is based on the 
scientific principle of magnetohydro- 
dynamics (MHD). The generator in an 
MHD system uses a superheated, ionized 
gas as a substitute for the armature in 
a conventional power generation system. 
In addition, much other heavy and 
costly equipment is eliminated. 

A small experimental laboratory device, 
utilizing the MHD principle to generate 
electric power, is currently operating 


successfully at the Avco-Everett Re- 
search Laboratory. 


The utility group joining with AVCO 
includes Appalachian Power Company, 
Central Illinois Light Company, Dayton 
Power and Light Company, Illinois 
Power Company, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Company, Indianapolis Power 
and Light Company, Kansas City Power 
& Light Company, Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, Ohio Power Com- 
pany, and Union Electric Company. 


The 10-company utility group will be 
represented by American Electric Power 
Service Corporation, a subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Company, as 
agent in carrying out the joint venture 


with AVCO. 
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THE MANY WHEELS OF GENERAL TIRE 


As a volume tiremaker, General Tire & Rubber still 


plays fifth wheel to the industry's Big Four. 


But as 


a corporate pluralist, adept at treating opportunity as 
a plastic to be moided to need, it has few peers in 
wheeling & dealing through the byways of profit. 


At ANY HouR of day or night, a blue- 
eyed, puckish 74-year-old business- 
man named William Francis O'Neil is 


wont to pick up his telephone in 
Akron, Ohio and call one of his 
sons. From his teeming brain spill 
forth ideas and questions for son 
Thomas F. (“Ox”) O'Neil in New 
York, cautions and encouragements 


for son John O'Neil in Washington or 
plans and calculations for son Mi- 
chael Gerald (“Gerry”) O'Neil in 
Akron itself. But whichever the son 
or whatever the hour, the main topic 
is nearly always the same: money, 
and ways to make it work harder 

The Big Ball. Few American busi- 
nessmen have found more ways to 
turn that trick than wily William 
O'Neil. With “W.O.” quarterbacking 
the plays and his three sons running 
interference, General Tire & Rubber* 
now carries a ball made up of well 
over 250 different product categories 
ranging from synthetic alligator skins 
to wrought iron pipe, tennis balls to 
gas masks, television films to one-man 
submarines 

Such diversity is in itself no great 
distinction, but the kind of profitabil- 
ity the Clan O'Neil has stamped upon 
it most decidedly is. Among the 
holdings presided over by the O'Neils 
are some of the most prized money- 
makers in American business: 


e Out of General's plants pou: 
some $150 million to $200 million 


worth of tires a year. (See chart for 
fiscal 1958 figures.) Though this vol- 
ume ranks it only fifth in the in- 


*General Tire & Rubber Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 80. Price range (1959): high, 
863,: low, 44',. Dividend (1958): 70c plus 2% 
stock. Indicated 1959 payout $1 plus stock 
Earnings per share (1958) : $2.06. Total assets 
$276.8 million. Ticker symbol: GY 
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dustry, General ranks high in re- 
placement tires, the fastest-growing 
and most profitable end of the tire 
business 

e Through its 84°) equity in Aero- 
jet-General Corp., the 
nation’s foremost rockets 
and missiles 


General is 
maker of 


THE MANY SPOKES 
IN GENERAL'S WHEEL 


“Not Consolidated 


e Still 


other investments make it 
one of the biggest factors in entertain- 
ment, a top manufacturer of wrought 
iron products and a chemical produce 
of considerable proportions 

With such potent and _ profitable 
strings to its bow, General no longer 
plays fifth wheel to anyone. In the 
past few years (see chart p. 18), Gen- 
eral’s and have in- 
creased on average at a far faster pace 
than 


sales earnings 
rivals 
Goodrich and 
To money-minded in- 
rank in tiremaking no 
longes seems to matter. What does is 
that in the fiscal year ended November 
30, its sales probably hit a record- 
breaking $650 million for a 38.4 
year-to-year gain, with profits pos- 
sibly doubling, to nearly $25 million 
Here's How. All that speaks for it- 
self. But one thing about William 
O'Neil and General Tire still puzzles 
Wall Street and Akron alike: how 
one man, even with the help of three 
money-minded sons, can successfully 


traditional 
Goody ear, Firestone, 
U.S. Rubber 


vestors, its 


those of its 


operate in so many far-separated 
fields 
O'Neil himself snorts at the very 


him tell it, the 
trick is simplicity itself. Says he: “I 
don't give a damn how tough or tech- 
nical a line is 


question. To hear 


If you have good peo- 
ple, you can run any kind of business 
there is.” Adds he: “We'll sell any- 
thing to make a profit. 
But as the record itself 
big trick is not merely 
but smart 


shows, the 
smart 
buying. Not the least 
weapon in the O'Neil business arsenal 
is the sort of investment acumen that 
would do credit to the Wall 
Street Trust Tire’s 
major investments postwat! 

e $75,000 put into Aerojet-General 
in 1944 (a sum later increased to $1.2 
million). Recent market value of Gen- 
84°, 


selling 


wiliest 
Among General 


eral’s interest in fast-growing 


Aerojet-General: a whopping $250 
million 
eA 76‘, interest in the stock of 


A.M. Byers Co., a maker of wrought 
iron products, purchased at a cost of 
$8.8 million in 1955. Byers’ probable 
profit in its latest fiscal vear (ended 
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FOUNDER W. F. O'NEIL: 
an eye for profit 


September 30): $1.1 million. Recent 
value of the total assets thus acquired: 
$23.3 million. 

© $25 million for RKO Pictures, 
purchased in 1955. By O'Neil stand- 
ards this buy was a dud. They ex- 
pected to make money in movie 
making, but the studio was already 
on the skids and General lost its shirt. 
Yet sweet are the uses of such adver- 
sity. Adding up RKO’s tax losses, the 
income from TV film rentals and 
rights, sale of the studio and other 
proceeds, the O'Neils stand to recoup 
their entire outlay by next year, still 
keep a handsome moneymaking asset 
in TV residual values at no cost. 

The “General” Stamp. One big dif- 
ference between the Clan O'Neil and 
a Wall Street syndicate is that their 
ventures are permanent investments. 
Proposals to take a position in a stock 
to make a quick killing bring an in- 
variable reply: “Not interested.” Once 
the O'’Neils take a stake in a com- 
pany, “General” is soon stamped on 
its operations as indelibly as it is on 
its tires. Depending on what line of 


business the new acquisition is in, at 
least one of the three younger O'Neils 
will be on the spot to keep an eye on 
its operations. 


As W.O. himself sees it, 
are his high cards in running massive 
($276.8-million total assets), far-flung 
(20 countries) General Tire. Gerry 
O'Neil, 37, acts as executive assistant 
to his father, is the most frequent 
spokesman for the company. His par- 
ticular line of interest: 
side of the company. 

John, 42, a Harvard Law School 
graduate who later spent two years 
studying for the priesthood, now is 
General's principal financial advisor 
Though he lives in Washington, John 
shuttles between Akron, New York 


his sons 


the chemical 


16 


and Washington in his search for 
funds, recalls having been home for 
only five days of the past three 
months. 

The entertainment side of General's 
holdings is headed by big (6 ft. 
5 in.), husky (213 lbs.) Tom O'Neil, 
an ex-football player (Holy Cross) 
whose favorite tool these days is a 
small slide rule, which he is constant- 
ly whipping out of his pocket to cal- 
culate the percentages on prospective 
business deals. 

Not active: a fourth son, William, 
runs an independent wired music 
business, and spends much of his time 
basking in the Florida sun. 

The telephone is a major command 
tool of the Clan O'Neil who keep in 
close touch with their far-flung hold- 
ings and with each other over long- 
distance. In Gerry O’Neil’s Akron 
office the phone rings constantly. 
Tom’s calls go winging around the 
world, and W.O. is always on his 
own phone. “Any major project,” 
explains John, “is a joint operation, 
with one person as the prime mover. 
If Tom wanted a new TV station, for 
example, he would be the prime 
mover, and the board would tend to 
go along with his opinion. The actual 
raising of the money, though, would 
fall to me.” 

Outward Bound. The Clan O'Neil 
is not easy to understand without a 
look at its origins. The first of the 
Businessmen O’Neils was born in 
County Cork, Ireland, on a farm next 
to a family named Ford, one of whose 
descendants went into the automo- 
bile business. This O'Neil emigrated 
to Akron, Ohio, where he opened a 
dry goods store and soon got rich 
selling ordinary cotton twine to the 
fledgling tire companies. One of his 
four sons was W.O., who went to 


LAUNCHING SCENE 


Holy Cross and then to work at the 
store “in charge of all the losing de- 
partments and the boiler room.” 

With the fierce independence of all 
the O’Neils, “W.O.” soon launched 
out into business for himself. A tire 
boom hit Akron in 1908 and W.O. 
decided that was just his meat. Not 
until 1940, after some 31 years in the 
tire business, did he really venture 
outside it by buying a radio station. 
His object was to “educate” the unions 
who were kicking up their heels in 
Akron. The first year, however, 
O'Neil netted $40,000 on a $60,000 in- 
vestment, and that changed his mind 
about the function of radio stations. 
“I saw that this was a good thing,” 
he once recalled. “I wanted to get 
in on it.” So he bought New Eng- 
land's Yankee Network in 1942 for 
$1.3 million, this time got his invest- 
ment back in some four years time. 

A second investment took longer to 
pan out. Out to buy a Hartford radio 
station, O'Neil got a telephone call 
from his lawyer, who asked: “Do you 
want to buy a buzz bomb factory?” 
The legal representative of the radio 
station in the deal was also the backer 
of something called the Aerojet Engi- 
neering Corp., a near-bankrupt group 
of scientists who were trying to build 
rocket-like devices to help airplanes 
take off. 

W.O. was particularly receptive 
to the idea. Another son, Hugh, a 
Navy pilot in World War II, had been 
lost when rough water prevented 
a rescue plane from taking off. O'Neil 
looked into the Aerojet rocket, found 
that only Navy red tape and lack of 
managerial ability by the scientists 
kept it grounded. O'Neil put up the 
money. 

Who-o-0-o-sh! As hardly any inves- 
tor needs to be told, that single in- 


1T CAPE CANAVERAL: 


the ‘buzz bomb factory’ was now No 


One 
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vestment very nearly has changed the 


course of General Tire. Headed 
by ex-General Tire salesman (and 


ex-Secretary of the Navy) Dan Kim- 
ball, Aerojet-General has become the 
nation’s largest commercial developer 
and maker of rocket motors, rocket 
components and rocket propellants (its 
power plants go into the Titan, Po- 
laris, Minuteman and Hawk missiles). 
In just the first three quarters of its 
latest fiscal year, sales soared 72.6% 
to $257.8 million, profits rose 63.4% 
to $6.1 million. 

In a purely business sense, Aero- 
jet is still rising from its launching 
pad. Up to now, most of its con- 
tracts have been for research on a 
costs-plus-fixed-fee basis. Normally, 
though, research costs outrun the 
original estimates, an increment the 
Government will pay—but with no 
adjustment in the fee. As a result, 
profit margins on this type of govern- 
ment work tend to be as unsubstantial 
as rocket trails. 

“Every year, though,” notes Money- 
man John O'Neil, “more and more of 
Aerojet’s business goes into produc- 
tion contracts.” On these the Govern- 
ment allows a higher percentage profit 
to the builder, and costs are more 
easily predictable. At present, Aero- 
jet is working hard on both types of 
contract. Among its current projects: 
developing both stages of the propul- 


sion power plants for the Navy's 
Eagle weapon system, a_ propulsion 
system for the Air Force's air- 


launched ballistic missile, as well as 
surveillance drones for the Army. 
Rocket-Powered Rubber. For all of 
Aerojet’s rocketing growth, however, 
it is still the homely automobile tire 
which is General's basic bread & but- 
ter. Though it sells some tires to 


GM and Ford, the bulk of General's 


tiv> business is .n the lucrative re- 
placement market. This in recent 
years has proved to be the steadiest 
-ide of the business. “A man can't 
always afford a new car with five 
original equipment tires,” notes Gerry 
O'Neil. “But, like the food business, 
where people have to eat, they have 
to ride on tires—and they have to 
keep buying and replacing them.” 

Lacking the drama of rockets, Gen- 
eral’s tire business nevertheless has 
been making an impressive fiscal tra- 
jectory of its own. General's record- 
breaking sales and earnings this year, 
in fact, came largely from its tive busi- 
ness. Right now General is widening 
its operations in tires. At Odessa, 
Tex., for example, it recently opened 
a new synthetic rubber plant, which 
will enable General to produce a 
higher proportion of its own rubber. 
(Lack of self-sufficiency is one big 
reason why General's profit margins 
have never heretofore equaled those 
of the Big Four tire companies.) Next 
year General will open a new $12- 
million tire factory at Mayfield, Ky.. 
which will increase its tire capacity 
by roughly 30°. 

A Trip Abroad. General also has 
been pushing its tires abroad, now has 
factories in 19 countries. Generally in 
venturing abroad, the O'Neils put in 
a minority capital interest, the re- 
mainder coming from local sources. 
So far, they have not consolidated for- 
eign earnings, preferring to plow them 
back either into the company which 
earned them or into other foreign 
holdings. Though somewhat obscured, 
this program has paid off handsomely 
Up to the beginning of this year, only 
$2.5 million in actual American dollars 
had gone out of Akron. Yet every 
year the foreign plants return nearly 
that much to the parent company 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESS PRINTING VINYL FABRIC: 
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plastics was a logical business 


“CURING” SNOW TIRES: 
their sales were steady 


through the payment of technical 
management fees alone 

The Clan O'Neil has been moving 
ahead just as rapidly in chemicals and 
wrought iron 


produces such specialties as polyester 


In chemicals, General 
glass laminates, urethane foam, paint 
latex, and polyvinyl chloride resins 
and pipe. To Gerry O'Neil, as to his 
brothers and father, very 
logical business for a company 
As he explains it: “You roll plastic 
sheeting with basically the same ma- 


this is a 
tire 


chinery you use to roll rubber sheet- 
ing.” General, in fact, first got into 
plastics in 1950 in an effort to find 
work for two idle calenders, the huge 
roller which the 
sheeting 

As Gerry O'Neil sees it, 
76°, stake in A.M 
logical an extension of its basic in- 
Yet this is perhaps the one 
General acquisition which has puzzled 
Wall Street the into 
rockets, movies and plastics can be 
rationalized. But what does a rubber 
company want with a 
wrought iron? 

The explanation is this: General is 
a big producer of polyvinylchloride, 
used for making plastic pipe, among 
other things. Byers itself 
wrought pipe, which 
tremely high anti-corrosion proper- 
ties. To the O’Neils, nothing seemed 
better than to produce both wrought 
iron and PVC pipe. Moreover, buying 
Byers gave General the merchandis- 
ing know-how it needed for selling 
its own wares as well as infusing new 
blood into Byers itself. Notes Gerry 
O'Neil: “Byers now is having the best 
year in its history.” 

No Biz like Show Biz. In New York, 
big Tom O'Neil operates in a world 
of his own, the frantic, frenetic, often 


presses turn out 
General's 
Byers is just as 


terests. 


most. Ventures 


producer of 


produces 


iron has ex- 
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fantastic world of show business. The 
entertainment specialist of the clan, 
Tom O'Neil has proved that, for lev- 
eraged money, there's literally no 
business like show business. Shortly 
after the war, he headed General's 
Boston radio station, a few years later 
arranged the deal which turned the 
big West Coast Don Lee network over 
to General for an investment of only 
$650,000. 

By 1953 Tom O'Neil also was head- 
ing a string of television stations. 
There was, however, one problem: 
O'Neil had hardly anything to show 
on them. To a man, the Hollywood 
film companies refused to release their 
old films to their new enemy, tele- 
vision. The TV stations were locked 
behind a celluloid curtain. 

Though hardly known in the en- 
tertainment world at the time, O'Neil 
was the man who punched the first 
hole in the curtain. He did it by go- 
ing to the Bank of America, which 
had foreclosed on 30 films that had 
not earned their production costs, and 
obtaining TV rights to the movies for 
$1.3 million. Shown as the Million 
Dollar Movie (among the films: Arch 
of Triumph, Miracle of the Bells), the 
old films were a hit with viewers from 
the start. 

That buy, however, shrewd as it 
was, left General's TV stations with 


GENERAL ADVANCE 


By striking out on its own, General 
Tire not only has increased its sales 
faster than the Big Four (Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Firestone and U.S. 
Rubber)... 


... lt has also powered its per-share 
earnings upward at a faster rate 
than the Big Four. 


180 
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General Tire 
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Big Four 
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Earnings per share (1952 = 100) 
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material for only thirty weeks. So in 
1955 Tom O'Neil ripped down the 
celluloid curtain completely. With 
a borrowed $25 million, he bought 
RKO from Howard Hughes. In the 
deal he got RKO’s Gower Street and 
Culver City studios, its extensive 
network of film exchanges and a 
backlog of 750 motion pictures, the 
one thing O'Neil really wanted. 

‘Schnooking It Up.’ “We schnooked 
it up,” says O’Neil today, “in mis- 
calculating the opportunities in pic- 
tures.” At the time of the purchase, 
O'Neil felt that he could operate the 
studios at a profit. But talent was 
scarce, movie audiences were watch- 
ing TV and the overhead. of the 
studios and distribution system was 
running well ahead of the income. So 
O'Neil had to throw in the sponge, 
selling off the movie studio facilities 
to Desilu Productions for $6.2 million 
and closing down the distribution 
system. 

Yet even at that, Tom O'Neil was 
able to make the most of a bad guess. 
First, O'Neil sold the rights to show 
the films on TV outside his own mar- 
kets for $13 million. On his own sta- 
tions, the films were worth the equiva- 
lent of another $10 million. 

In an era when tax losses are al- 
most as important as profits, the films 
were not the only salvage for General. 
All told, non-cash losses and other 
costs at RKO added up to a ioss of 
$20 million before taxes, which Gen- 
eral can apply against its own healthy 
radio-TV business. “Cash-wise.” ad- 
mits Tom O'Neil, “we came out very 
well—though we could have been 
using that time doing things in broad- 
casting.” Two other advantages: Gen- 
eral still has its films (“A feature 
film,” O'Neil notes, “is worth double 
what it was two years ago”), and 
about $100,000 a week has been com- 
ing into the corporate till from RKO’s 
foreign operations. 

In the meantime, 
more than ever sold on the future 
of television. The outlook for im- 
dependent stations, he believes, is par- 
ticularly bright. General started its 
Boston outlet, he points out, for $490,- 
000 in 1948, and plowed another $590,- 
000 into it. During that period, how- 
ever, the station’s sales have grown 
from $200,000 to at least $8 million a 
year. To make that gain, the Boston 
station had almost no increase in 
inventory, its fixed costs remained 
roughly the same, and receivables 
{turned over in 45 days) amounted to 
a fairly minuscule $1 million. 

Under such favorable conditions, 
O'Neil believes the independent sta- 
tion is firmly in the driver's seat these 
days. Advertising demand will grow 
with the nation, he argues, but the 
big networks have only a_ limited 


Tom O'Neil is 


GENERAL BASKETBALLS: 
“we'll sell anything” 


amount of time to sell. “The net- 
works won't be hurt,” he argues, “but 
they will price themselves out of a 
great deal of the national advertising 
market. And that will go to the in- 
dependents.” 

The Road Ahead. Where does Gen- 
eral Tire itself go from here? So far, 
it has managed to go on one of the 
fastest rides in American industry. 
Perhaps more importantly, it has 
managed to do it with no substantial 
dilution of its equity stock. With just 
5.35 million shares of stock outstand- 
ing, it is one of the most highly lever- 
aged manufacturing companies of its 
size in the nation (roughly 50°, of 
total capital is common stock). 

Can it continue that pace? Money- 
man John O'Neil, for one, believes it 
can. For one thing, General Tire now 
has a $50-million employee pension 
fund, a pool of investment capital 
which is supervised and managed by 
John himself. “We're 75° in common 
stock,” he notes, “and 25°, special 
situations. But anything we do with- 
out stock always has a ‘kicker.’ Say, 
a second mortgage on an office build- 
ing with options of stock.” 

So far, the venturesome O'Neil spirit 
has paid golden dividends for Gen- 
eral's employees. The fund has better 
than out-performed any of Wall 
Street's mutual funds. That, however, 
is only part of the story. To pick its 
investments, General's fund employs 
three “G” men who do nothing but 
hunt down likely stocks and accumu- 
late huge masses of information on 
various companies and industries. In 
time, that information could be the 
springboard into any number of new 
and diverse ventures for General Tire. 
For as Gerry O'Neil puts it: “Any- 
body who knows my father knows 
we'll keep growing.” 
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NATURAL GAS 


FORWARD LOOK 


If things go the way Gardiner 

Symonds expects them to, 

1960 will be a happy year 

for Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion stockholders. 


Suave, 56-year-old, Harvard-educated 
Gardiner Symonds is a familiar face 
on Wall Street. He is one of the finan- 
cial community's best customers. As 
boss of Houston's Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co.,* Symonds heads a 
10,250-mile network of natural gas 
pipelines stretching from the Texas 
Gulf Coast to New England. In build- 
ing this $1.4-billion (total assets) 
empire in just 16 years, Symonds has 
brought far more than that amount 
of financing business to The Street. 

Last month Symonds journeyed to 
Wall Street, this time in a predicting 
mood, not a borrowing one. His pre- 
dictions did not mean any large 
chunks of new business for Wall 
Street—at least not right away. But 
they were certainly calculated to 
make his stockholders happy. Before 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Symonds forecast 1959 oper- 
ating ‘earnings of $1.90 per share (up 
from last year’s $1.72). But Symonds 
did not stop there. Added he: “Our 
earnings in 1960 should exceed $2.25 
per share.” 

In making his long-range predic- 
tion, Symonds was apparently bank- 
ing on favorable solutions to several 
big problems. Tennessee Gas, once 
again engaged in new _ expansion, 

*Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 315,. Price range (1959) 
high, 385,; low, 30'4. Dividend (1958): $1.34 
Indicated 1959 payout: $1.40. Earnings per 
share (1958): $1.84 (including 12c capital 


gain). Total assets: $1.4 billion. Ticker sym- 
bol: TGT 


TENNESSEE GAS’ SYMONDS: 
there were hurdles ahead 
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has run into several hurdles. This 
year Symonds won the right to build 
his two-section Midwestern Gas 
Transmission system, and by the end 
of October he had already completed 
the lower section to bring gas from his 
main lines northward into Chicago. 
But work on Midwestern’s upper sec- 
tion, designed to stretch from the Ca- 
nadian border to central Wisconsin, 
has been held up pending a decision 
by the Canadian government on gas 
exports 

A further uncertainty is just how 
much profit Midwestern will be al- 
lowed to make. For the lower section, 
Symonds asked a 7° rate of return 
But he got only 614°, from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. This was 
raised somewhat by the higher return 
Symonds did obtain for new facilities 
on Tennessee Gas’ main line. On Mid- 
western’s upper segment, however, 
Symonds enjoys no such advantage, 
is holding out for bigger rates. 

But there was nothing even mildly 
pessimistic about Symonds last month 
He was confident he would get the 
higher rates. “It’s purely academic,” 
says the determined Symonds. “We've 
just told the FPC we won't take any- 
thing less than 7°,.” 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


GROWING PAINS IN 
THE BABY MARKET 


The U.S. is still having a 

boom in births, but Gerber 

no longer has the swaddling 
market all to itself. 


WHILE winter winds whipped around 
company headquarters in Fremont, 
Michigan, Gerber Products Co.'s” 
Daniel F. Gerber whistled down to 
Miami Beach early this month. It was 
not for basking in the sun that he 
made the junket. Having had two 
vicious price wars in two key markets 
in the past year, Gerber’s annual sales 
meeting now had a new urgency 

Despite the continuing boom in 
babyland; Gerber’s profitability has 
been slipping. For the first half of 
fiscal 1960, Gerber reported, his com- 
pany had strained a comparatively 
poor 5% cents in profit out of each 
sales dollar. It was the third straight 
drop in a row. Only two years before, 
Gerber was averaging 7.2 cents 

Plenty of Business. Yet looking at 
Gerber’s sales, it was hard to believe 


*Gerber Products Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 51',4. Price range (1959): high, 71; 
low, 46. Dividend (fiscal 1959): $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share 
(fiscal 1959) - $3.42. Total assets: $60.7 million 
Ticker symbol GEB 


r GERBER CUSTOMER: 


the competition was getting hotter 


all was not well. On the postwar baby 
boom alone, Gerber’s sales had tripled 
between 1948 and 1958. Despite a 
tapering off in the US. birth. rate 
lately, a steady string of new products 
has varied baby’s diet and even 
reached the six- and seven-year-old 
crowd (through cookies). Thus sales 
for the latest fiscal year (ended March 
31) reached a new record high of $127 
million. Last month Gerber reported 
that the first half of 1960 had set still 
another record at $66.3 million 

But, admits Gerber with a sad eye 
on the profits column, “We're not 
happy.” One trouble: increasingly 
bitter rivalry with Heinz and Beech- 
Nut, in a business Gerber once had 
largely to itself. Aiready there has 
been price-cutting in the lush Cali- 
fornia and Florida markets. In both 
cases, says Gerber, “We lost out for a 
short time, but now we're right back 
where we were.” 

Another problem: steady rise in 
production costs coupled with a price 
structure that has had but one major 
change in the past ten years. Gerber 
is reluctant to tinker with prices ex- 
cept as a last resort, says he wouldn't 
raise them because of higher meat 
and produce costs alone. But othe 
production costs—labor, tin plate and 
glass, shipping—are something else 
again. “You can only go so far in 
increasing plant efficiency,’ he noted 
last month. “Now, we have to be 
thinking about raising prices.” 

Wedding Bells. If al! else fails, Ger- 
ber likes to recall, he still has one 
other thing going for him. “The birth 
rate has been rather static,” he says, 
“but those children who came along in 
the early Forties should be getting 
married pretty soon. Then the birth 
rate ought to climb again.” Even so, 
as Gerber is keenly aware, he will be 
very far from having the expected 
new crop of swaddling customers all 
to himself 
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FOREIGN INVESTING 


INNOCENTS 
ABROAD? 


One aftermath of the big 
1959 tourist season: a perk- 
ing up of the U.S. investor's 
interest in foreign securities. 


In THE tourist business, December is 
the cruelest month, breeding next 
season's brochures and suggested itin- 
eraries out of harassed travel agents’ 
offices across the U.S. For the travel 
agents, the 1959 season has long since 
ended on a triumphantly successful 
note; yet in hundreds of brokers’ 
offices this month the melody lingered 
on in a spate of orders to buy foreign 
stocks. 

No one knew for sure just how 
many Americans were buying foreign 
stocks. Everyone opined, however, 
that the number was large and grow- 
ing. Explained Walter Everett, of the 
internationally minded New York 
Stock Exchange house of Model, Ro- 
land & Stone: “Your sensible medium- 
sized investor, perhaps a steel execu- 
tive from Pittsburgh, or a topflight 
office machinery salesman, has seen 
on his private travels that things look 
pretty good in Europe. He comes home 
and asks his broker about European 
stocks. I think the widening interest 
in European securities, which is most 
definite, largely stems from travel.” 

Other security men agreed. Added 
Alfred Lerner of the foreign division 
of Bache & Co.: “Interest in Europe 
is much greater than in the past, 
markedly so in German issues, and in 
British stocks now that the Conserva- 
tive party is back in.” 

“Interest Is Terrific.’ One broker, who 
shuttles back and forth between New 
York and Europe, puts the flow of 
individual U.S. investors’ funds across 
the ocean this year “in the millions, 
perhaps in tens of millions.” 

Individual investors have not, of 
course, yet matched the big financial 
institutions as investors abroad. A 
bird’s eye view of the trend came 
from Jan Popper of Carl Marks, a 
house which wholesales foreign se- 
curities for banks, brokers and finan- 
cial institutions. “Relatively speak- 
ing,” says Popper, “interest is terrific, 
but remember that one big order from 
an institutional investor may outweigh 
50 or 100 orders from individuals.” 

One Wall Street house has already 
made an intelligent attempt to take 
advantage of this quickening aware- 
ness of foreign securities. In June, 
Glore, Forgan & Co. founded a $20,- 
million closed-end company to invest 
largely in European securities. Called 


Eurofund, it was intended pri- 
marily for the investor who quails 
before an annual report in Italian or 
German. Earlier, several mutual funds 
were started to capitalize on growing 
US. interest in overseas investments. 
Among them: International Resources 
Fund, Nelson Fund. Many Wall 


FOREIGN ATTRACTIONS 


These are the foreign stocks which, accord- 
ing to knowledgeable brokers, ore attract- 
ing the most buying by U.S. investors. 


Shore Recent 
Annvo! Total Capitolization price per 

Company Business soles assets (in U.S. units) US. unit 
BRITISH 
Beecham Group Foods, drugs $ 316 $ 342 43.8 614-612 
Borax (Holdings) Chemicals, fuels NA 118 36.0 22-258 
Bowater Paper Paper 300 520 19.5 87-9 
British Petroleum Oil 2,321 1,590 202.4 7-7 
Dunlop Rubber Rubber 680 464 aig 32-3% 
Electric & Musical Ind. Electronics 185 109 12.0 1198-1158 
Elliott Automation Electronics NA 15 12.7 3%-4 
Ford Motor Ltd. Automotive 578 421 39.0 15-15% 
Glaxo Laboratories Drugs 100° 70 16.5 8.2-8.3 
Imperial Chemical Ind Chemicols 1,296 2,027 237.0 7%-8\e 
Steel Co. of Wales Steel 317 518 40.0 6%-7 
John Summers & Sons Steel 258* 194 13.5 9%4-10V4 
United Steel Ltd. Steel 342 372 30.0 10-1036 
AUSTRALIAN 
Broken Hill Pty. Steel NA 409 64.4 8-838 
Mt. Isa Mines Copper NA 72 28.5 7%-8\4 
ANGLO DUTCH 
Shell T&T? 95.9 19-20 
Royal Dutch Pet + , Oil 7,13) 7,624 | 72.4 41-41% 
Unilever Ltd. 4 1.92 33.4 1814-19 
DUTCH 
Philips Lamp Electronics 1,010 1,106 12.4 9534-96\4 
FRENCH 
Machines Bull Office machinery 30 56 0.7 250-265 
Michelin Rubber 300* 60** 2.0 110-115 
Pechiney Chemicals, alum. 226 277 78 6412-67'2 
St. Gobain Glass, chem. 350* 227** 5.0 98-101 
Simca Automotive 322 257 13.4 7-7 
GERMAN 
AEG Elec. equip 465 407 6.2 492-50 
Badische Anilin Chemicals 462 46) 14.0 532-54 
Farbenfabriken Boyer Chemicals 540° 556 13.2 6214-63 
Farbwerke Hoechst Chemicals 453 455 WA 541/2-55\4 
Mannesmann Steel, coal 670 676 11.0 332-34 
Siemens & Halske Elec. equip 237** 672 8.5 6112-62 
ITALIAN 
Edison Utility 72 607 100.0 7\e-7% 
Fiat Automotive 597 1,040 200.0 4-48 
Montecatini Chemicals 431 688 20.0 2538 
Pirelli Rubber 345 355 24.0 934-10 
MEXICAN 
La Consolidada Steel 24 23 0.7 10-11% 
Mexican Lt. & Pwr Utility 49tt 25271 2.2 1538-1558 
Telefonos de Mexico Utility NA 93 49 7-7 
Tubos de Acero Steel tubing 27 22 2.0 134-14 
RHODESIAN & SOUTH AFRICAN 
Blyvoorvitzicht Gold, uranium 32 NA 24.0 414-442 
De Beers Cons. Mines Diamonds 183 494 16.3 2658-2634 
Free State Geduld Gold 21 NA 10.0 2634-27 
Rhodesian Selection Trust Copper 67 133 45.3 28-238 
Roan Antelope Copper 50 80 64.7 47%-5\e 
SWEDISH 
SKF Ball bearings 324 298 2.3 68-70 
Swedish Match Matches NA 78 2.4 26-27 
NA: Not ovoilable. * Estimoted. + Both part of Royo! Dutch Shell Group. 


** Unconsolidated. ++ Canadian dollars. Source: Carl Marks & Co. 


Streeters think the trend 
starting. 

Hard To Measure. Since most of the 
trading in European securities is done 
over-the-counter, this burgeoning in- 
terest cannot be measured statistical- 
ly. Reproduced on this page, however, 
is a list of foreign securities that the 
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FOREIGN TRADING 


In the first eleven months of 1959, 
prices rose much faster on European 
exchanges than in U.S. Buying by 
U.S. citizens was partly responsible. 
Percentage increase 


brokerage houses agree to be the most 
popular. It is not a list of the largest 
nor of the fastest growing foreign 
companies, nor necessarily of the 
soundest foreign companies. It runs 
the gamut from such giants as the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group and Uni- 
lever to tiny companies like La Con- 
solidada and Elliott Automation. 

Figures for sales and assets must 
be taken as a guide only, and not used 
for comparison. Foreign companies 
often operate behind a fog of secrecy. 
Some consolidate subsidiaries, some 
refuse to. Others have large reserves 
stashed away that don’t appear on 
the books. Many German companies 
report only enough “earnings” to 
cover the dividend; earnings that are 
plowed back are not shown. 

Another problem: in most countries 
a portion of dividends is withheld as 
tax. Britain takes 38.75%; Germany 
25°; France 15% (normal rate: 22%; 
reduced for U.S. investors). U.S. tax 
laws permit taxes paid a foreign 
government to be claimed as tax 
credits on federal returns, however. 

One World Investing. Is this new in- 
terest in foreign securities a healthy 
thing? Or is it a speculative danger 
sign when Americans are willing to 
take risks far from home—arid often 
on the basis of insufficient disclosures 
of facts and figures? 

Perhaps the best answer came late 
last month from a banker whose firm 
has large interests on the Continent 
and in the Far East. “Let’s put it this 
way,” says he. “The biggest risks of 
the world today lie in the possibilities 
of an outbreak of war or the triumph 
of Communism. If either happens, it’s 
hard to see how investments inside 
the U.S. will be any safer than those 
in Western Europe. 

“Speaking from an investment point 
of view, the Free World is one today, 
and investment money flowing over- 
seas is just recognizing that fact.” 
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RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


THE CRYSTAL- 
CLEAR CRYSTAL 
BALL 


Most executives wouldn't care 
to predict a year’s earnings 
before the year has even 
started. But then Bill Steb- 
ler’s crystal ball is singularly 
unclouded. 


SomE corporate executives, asked for 
predictions about future operations, 
immediately develop “instant myopia” 
—a condition which, they claim, pre- 
vents their seeing beyond the end of 
next week. A majority are a bit less 
cautious, will often project sales and 
profits a quarter or two into the fu- 
ture. Few, however, would go so far 
as William J. Stebler, president of 
General American Transportation 
Corp.* One of the U.S.’ leading build- 
ers and lessors of railway cars, Steb- 
ler last month peered a full 13 months 
ahead. Said he flatly: “1960 will be 
the best year we've ever had.” 

Stebler was basing his prediction 
on more than airy optimism. Ex- 
plained he: “We would have shown 
even better earnings and share net this 
year except for the steel strike. It 
kept us from building and delivering 
more than 1,200 cars. But it also sends 
us into 1960 with a backlog of over 
$70 million.” 

More from Less. But General Amer- 
ican’s 11,500 stockholders will not 
have to wait until next year for their 
rewards. Although General Ameri- 
can’s nine-months’ revenues were off 
by some 5.5% to $149.2 million, its net 
income saucily jumped 14.7% to $12.5 
million—even though Stebler says that 
the rail equipment company was 
“badly hurt” by the steel strike. 

There was a fairly simple secret to 
Stebler’s continued success. It also 
explained why he regarded his crys- 
tal ball as so unclouded. In essence, 
the company is in two businesses. Gen- 
eral American’s leasing business pro- 
vides a secure cushion of profit; it 
is also stable and remarkably pre- 
dictable. On top of it, in most years 
General American can pile smaller 
but still substantial profits from its 
manufacturing divisions. 

Last year, for example, General 
American's total revenues were di- 
vided with almost mathematical pre- 
cision. Half came from services, 


*General American Transportation Corp 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 581. Price 
range (1959): high, 6742; low, 51'4. Dividend 
(1958): $1.79. Indicated 1959 payout: $1.95 
Earnings r share (1958): $3.03. Total as- 
sets $563 million. Ticker symbol: GMT 


which included car-leasing plus oper- 
ation of fuel storage terminals. The 
other half came from rail cars, heavy 
machinery, tools and cement-making 
equipment. But the profits break- 
down is far different; not only does 
manufacturing fluctuate more widely, 
it is considerably less profitable. 

Calculated Indifference. Thus Steb- 
ler can well afford to take calmly 
fairly wide swings in the volume of 
his manufacturing divisions. Espe- 
cially so, since his profitable leasing 
business has been growing steadily. 
The demand from railroads, oil and 
chemical companies for the type of 
special-purpose cars which the com- 
pany builds and leases has been in- 
creasing almost without interruption 
since World War II. Consequently, 
General American's $15.4-million net 
last year was more than double the 
$6.5 million of 1952, even though its 
manufacturing divisions have ebbed 
and flowed (see chart). 

The only fly in the ointment for 
stockholders has been a degree of 
dilution. Hence per share earnings 
have lagged slightly behind total net. 
Chief cause of the dilution: conver- 
sion of a 1956 debenture issue. Thus, 
though General American expects to 
net a record $16-plus million this 
year, share earnings may trail 1957's 
$3.30. “But,” Stebler points out, 
“three quarters of that issue is con- 
verted now, and we don't plan any 
more equity financing in the foresee- 
able future.” 

As if to echo Stebler’s optimism, 
General American's directors prompt- 
ly raised the dividend from $1.90 to 
$2.10 annually, thus continuing a re- 
markable record among manufactur- 
ing companies: seven dividend hikes 
in seven years. 


SMOOTH BUMPS 


its overall volume rises and fails 
fairly sharply with the demand for 
toilway cors and other heavy 
equipment. Yet General American 
Transportation's profits have 
Reason: growth in GAT's 
high- margin leasing business. 
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AIRCRAFT 


MIXED BAG AT 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 


One day last month, Curtiss- 

Wright stockholders fairly 

leapt with joy. But two days 

later, they were crying the 
blues. 


AS STALWARTS among the 82,500 stock- 
holders of Curtiss-Wright Corp.* well 
know by now, the news released by 
Chairman Roy T. Hurley from the 
company’s Wood-Ridge, N.J. head- 
quarters is never continuously good 
or bad. It tends to alternate. Just last 
August, Hurley made headlines by 
unveiling his Air-Car, a vehicle which 
travels on compressed air. That was 
good. The very next month, however, 
he disclosed a 14°; drop in sales (to 
$248.2 million), a 41° slide in net 
profit (to $9.1 million). That was, 
undeniably, bad. 

Pure Coincidence? Last month, Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s mixed bag of news had 
Roy Hurley in hot water: some bad 
news followed on the good a little 
too closely for comfort. The first 
disclosure, certainly good, was a 
breakthrough in development of a 
new lightweight internal combustion 
engine. Curtiss-Wright’s common 
promptly took off on a two-day rise 
of 8%4 points, to set a new 1959 high at 
40%4. Then, about the time the stock 
was making its high, Hurley and his 
board announced a 40°, cut in the 
dividend to 3742c quarterly. Before 
the day was out, the common had 
dropped 5% points. 

That itself was news. When re- 
porters got in touch with Curtiss- 
Wright, Hurley told them that the 
two successive news breaks were 
purely coincidental. “I talked with a 
few directors in this board room be- 
fore the meeting,” explained Hurley, 
“and not once was the dividend 
mentioned. But when we met 
and I outlined the great things we 
have ahead, there was a feeling we 
would need money to carry them 
forward.” 

On examination, Roy Hurley's in- 
tention of conserving capital is justi- 
fiable enough. Once a big § and 
prosperous maker of propeller-driven 
aircraft engines, Curtiss-Wright has 
been down on its luck in the jet age. 
With great fanfare, Hurley has di- 
versified into plastic foam products, 
atomic reactors, construction equip- 


*Curtiss-Wright Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 3554. Price (1959) : 
4034; low, 27',. Dividend (1958): $2.50. In 
dicated 1959 payout: $2.25 
share (1958): $3.11, Total 
million. Ticker symbol: CW 


Earnings r 
assets: 3242 2 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT’S HURLEY: 
the sequence was curious 


ment, ultrasonics and solar energy. 
It has not been enough, however, to 
stem a steady slide in profits, which 
for 1959 will show their third straight 
yearly decline. Having launched his 
company out into so many new activi- 
ties and having as yet brought in so 
little profit, Roy Hurley obviously 
could use every dollar he could get 
his hands on. 

Raised Eyebrows. Yet, logical or not, 
the matter did not rest there. By 
month’s end, both the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission had lifted 
questioning eyebrows at the gyrations 
in Curtiss-Wright’s stock. SEC Re- 
gional Commissioner Paul Windels 
quickly summoned Hurley to his office 
for a chat, also sent out the word that 
he was interested in seeing records 
of trading in Curtiss-Wright common. 
“The sequence of the announcements,” 
observed Windels, “is curious.” 


OXFORD'S LAMENT.. 


is thot mogozine paper, its special- 
ty, has not shared much in this 
year's big paper pickup. 


% Increase in Production in Ist Half 1959 over ist Half of 1958 
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PAPER 


THE DETERMINED 
OPTIMIST 


Occasional setbacks are a 
normal business risk, but the 
series that has hit Oxford 
Paper would strain anyone's 
optimism. 


H. 42, third gen- 
eration president of family-founded 
Oxford Paper Co.,* is a determined 
optimist not wont to dwell on turns 
of poor luck. Rather he chooses to 
get on with the job, and puts himself 
in the frame of mind for doing so by 
looking for each cloud’s silver lining. 

Thus last April, when he contem- 
plated Oxford’s first-quarter earnings, 
off 17% to $555,055, Chisholm was 
deliberately cheerful. “If it had not 
been for some extraordinary charges,” 
he pointed out, “our profits would 
have been better than 20% above the 
1958 quarter.” Again last month, un- 
der much the same circumstances, he 
saw the brighter side. In the first 
nine months, Oxford’s earnings had 
lagged 1958's by $208,000, or 11.5%. 
“Yet,” explained Chisholm, “if it had 
not been for extraordinary expenses, 
earnings would have been up about 
30%.” 

Forced Gaiety. All of that was true— 
and hopeful. The very charges that 
were detracting from earnings this 
year will work to expand profits later 
on. Yet even the most determined 
optimism somewhere reaches its limit, 
and Chisholm’s seemed to be strained 
to the utmost last month. If things 
had gone as planned, he sadly noted, 
1959 would have been an outstanding 
year for Oxford Paper. 

Behind the forced gaiety, the fact 
was that Oxford struck an uncom- 
fortable run of bad luck. No less than 
three of its most carefully planned 
projects had suddenly gone awry. 

The biggest disappointment of all 
was the fate of Oxford's North Star 
coated paper, a special high-quality 
printing paper with a finish Chisholm 
claims gives it “almost a_ three- 
dimensional effect” in color printing. 
After some $3.5 million for a new ma- 
chine and several years’ work, it went 
into commercial production last Jan- 
uary. Chisholm expected it to go over 
big with advertisers. Said he: “This 
is the most significant advance in the 
manufacture of coated printing papers 


*Oxford Paper Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 31!,. Price range (1959): high, 385,: 
ow, 2634. Dividend (1958): $1.75 plus 1% 
stock. Indicated 1959 payout: $1 plus 1% 
stock. Earnings per share (1958): $2.13. Total 
assets: $85 million. Ticker symbol: OXP 
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CHISHOLM: 
his troubles came in series 


since the advent of machine-coated 
paper itself more than 20 years ago.” 

The promise was there all right 
(and probably still is), but the pro- 
ceeds were not. Multiple manufactur- 
ing bugs interrupted production, and 
much of the output was marred by 
defects. “We had to put a lot of it back 
in the business,” says Chisholm, “and 
sell some of it as seconds.” 

All At Once. That, however, was just 
the beginning of Chisholm’s troubles. 
This was also the year he had ex- 
pected a new type of carbonless copy 
paper Oxford had developed to catch 
on. As Chisholm saw it, it was a 
natural for use in automated business 
processes and in credit card records. 
Yet sales did not pick up nearly as 
expected, so costs ate up all the profit. 

Finally, what had looked like a 
brilliant coup a little over a year ago 
has turned out to be something of a 
dud. At the time, purchase of National 
Geographic's high-quality paper plant 
at Lawrence, Mass. seemed to be a 
brilliant acquisition. The plant was 
in good shape, and it had a captive 
market. Yet the year since has proved 
it to be a poor profit proposition. 
National Geographic had been content 
to operate the plant very close to the 
breakeven point. Getting the plant 
on a properly profitable basis turned 
out to be no snap, is still occupying 
much of Chisholm’s attention. 

Taken separately, noné of these set- 
backs was of a sort to blunt Chisholm’s 
usual cheerful optimism. Says he: 
“These were just the sort of problems 
one has to expect, and we have just 
about got them licked.” But taken 
together, they were a different story. 
As even determinedly cheerful Bill 
Chisholm himself admits: “We did not 
expect that everything would happen 
all at the same time.” 
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RETAILING 


RETAIL MEANS 
REAL ESTATE 


Why pay rent to others, asks 
May Department Stores’ May, 
when you can be your own 


landlord? 


As THE first steel dropped into place 
last month for the new Mission Valley 
Shopping Center, an 80-acre goliath 
near San Diego, few sidewalk super- 
intendants watched with more interest 
that Morton D. (“Buster”) May, presi- 
dent of May Department Stores.* One 
of his branch stores would be built 
there, to be sure, but Buster May’s 
interest was less as retailer than as 
landlord. His company was going to 
run the whole works, with other oc- 
cupants paying rents to him 

May of course has made his mark 
as a retailer. May’s consolidated sales, 
at $645.1 million in 1958, ran right 
behind Federated Stores’ $653.2 mil- 
lion, shaded ahead of Allied Stores’ 
$643.8 million. Now he seemed on his 
way to being a major real-estate 
operator too. Said Buster May jaun- 
tily: “Whether he likes it or not, a 
department store man is in the real- 
estate business. We happen to like it.” 

Like it he must, for May Depart- 
ment Stores has been getting deeper 
into the landlord business. In the 
past three years, May has opened—as 
owner and operator, with some 125 
tenants—three big regional shopping 
centers: Elyria-Lorraine (near Cleve- 
land), Northland (St. Louis) and 
Eastland (near Los Angeles). 

More to Come. Moreover, he's plan- 
ning to spend another $100 million 
in expansion over the next five years, 
to include three more vast complexes, 
in Denver, in California's San Fer- 
nando Valley, and, of course, in San 
Diego. Other store chains are nibbling 
at the same idea, but none on nearly 
the same scale. Most retailers prefer 
to rent, using their own money as 
working capital rather than tying it 
up in brick and mortar : 

May does not agree with this policy. 
Says he: “We feel part of the center’s 
profits should flow back to the depart- 
ment store too. Just putting in the 
big store creates an economic value 
far greater than the land and con- 
struction costs. That means capital 
appreciation for the company, even if 
it doesn't show immediately in earn- 
ing statements.” 


*May Department Stores Company. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 48. Price range (1959) 
high, 5334; low, 46. Dividend (1958): $2.20. 
Indicated 1959 payout 220. Earnings per 
share (1958): $2.95. Total assets $4084 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: MA 


The unfinished San Diego center is 
an example. Once the center was set, 
demand for space was tremendous 
“On the basis of leases we are sign- 
ing,” says Buster May, “our interest 
will represent a profit of several mil- 
lion dollars over construction and 
development costs.” 

Locked In. The real-estate develop- 
ment is only one of a series of changes 
at May Department Stores. Toward 
the end of 1955, the Mays, father Mor- 
ton J. (who is chairman) and son 
Morton D., looked at what they were 
doing and found it wanting 

For one thing, the company was 
locked into the “steel belt” (Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, St 
Louis, Akron), an area that does well 
during boom times, is hit hardest 
during drops, and was getting little 
advantage from exploding population 
growth of other areas 

Starting in 1956, the chain broke 
out into faster-growing areas Cali- 
fornia, Florida, the Denver area, 
finally into Washington-Baltimore 
with the early 1959 acquisition of the 
Hecht Co 

Shifting Volume. Currently, only 40% 
of the chain's sales is still concentrated 
in the steel belt. In spite of the long 
strike, which hurt steel area sales all 
through the second half, May's sales 
for the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1960, should be up at least 5% over 
1958 (and 30°, over the 1956 level), 
net up almost 19°, to about $3.50 a 
share, which would be a record 

Paradoxically, the improvement in 
the retail operation is obscured by the 
new real-estate side. Heavy initial 
costs for construction, development 
and promotion invariably keep a new 
center from making much money fot 
a couple of years. In addition, higher 


MAY STORES’ PRESIDENT MAY: 
he collects his own rent 
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depreciation (running at around $1.62 
per share) slices into reported net. 
But in five years, claims Buster 
May, depreciation charges will go 
down, the new centers will be paying 
off handsomely (a real-estate return 
of less than 15% on investment would 
be considered pretty bad by most land 
developers) and the volume of re- 
tail business should be considerably 
greater. Right now, May Department 
Stores is showing slightly under a 10% 
return on stockholders’ investment, 
ahead of both Allied and R.H. Macy, 
but still well behind Federated’s 14%. 
Says May: “We're still paying the 
price of past weakness—but we won't 
be much longer.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


BACK iN TUNE 


After three years of effort, 
Jim Skinner has finally suc- 
ceeded in clearing up Phil- 


co’s profits picture. 


For James M. Skinner Jr., boss of 
Philadelphia’s Philco Corp.,* the 
comeback trail has been a long and 
weary road. Back in April 1956, when 
Skinner took over the presidency, the 
big maker of television receivers and 
radio sets was in plenty of trouble. 
It was saddled with heavy expenses 
for research and development and 
was in the beginnings of its costly 
modernization program. Inventories 
were excessively high. There was not 
much Skinner could do to keep Phil- 
co’s earnings from skidding to the 
verge of the red in 1956 (when it 
earned only 5c per share). And 
they stayed low for the next two years. - 
By last month, however, it was clear 
that Jim Skinner had finally suc- 
ceeded in tuning Philco into a new 
and more profitable channel. With the 
oldtime zip back in the appliance 
business, and with military electronics 
orders steadily piling up, Skinner con- 
fidently predicted that Philco’s 1959 
earnings would run in excess of $1.50 
per share—or nearly as much as its 
combined earnings over the previous 
three years. That done, he announced 
a 25c fourth-quarter dividend, Philco’s 
first cash payout since disastrous 1956. 
Money at Work. One particularly en- 
couraging aspect of Philco’s recovery 
is that it has occurred across the 
board. Pointed out Skinner: “Every 
division in the company has increased 
its sales this year. I wouldn't say that 


~Philco Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
7%. Price range (1959): high, 3634; low, 21. 
Dividend (1958): 2% stock. Indicated 1959 
yout: 25c. Earnings per share (1958): 
otal assets: $182.4 million. Ticker symbol: 


any one of them really predominated.” 

In good part, of course, it is the 
general upturn in the economy which 
has perked up Philco; no company is 
really better than its market. But it 
is also evident that some of the com- 
pany’s new profitability derives from 
Skinner’s demonstrated skill in bring- 
ing new and improved products to the 
market place. Last year, for example, 
Philco introduced the Predicta, the 
first separate-screen television re- 
ceiver ever built. It also chalked up 
an important commercial first with 
its Transac S-2000, an all- transistor, 
large-scale data processing system. 

Skinner’s product list, of course, 
does not stop there. Philco also sells 
such varied appliances as refrigera- 
tors, electric ranges, washers and dry- 
ers. Its military business, just under 
one third of over-all. volume, consists 
of the Sidewinder air-to-air missile, 
communications devices for air and 
space use and several top-secret pro- 
grams as well. Nor does Skinner par- 
ticularly care about percentage break- 
downs. “What we're trying to do,” 
explains he, “is grow in every divi- 
sion. We'll let the product mix fall 
where it may.” 

Coming up with such new products, 
of course, is an expensive process, 
continues to demand weighty outlays 
which will somewhat restrain Philco’s 
visible recovery. Skinner, however, 
feels that the future growth of his 
business will more than offset these 
charges. Says he confidently: “I be- 
lieve we will do more business next 
year and make more money than in 
1959.” 


BETTER RECEPTION 


When the three-year appliance 
slump hit in 1956, radio & TV set- 
making Philco Corp. was ill-pre- 
pared to meet it, took a profits 
beating despite relatively stable 
sales. This year Philco finally ex- 
pects to recover most of the lost 
ground. 
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ALUMINUM 


KAISER’S 
PROMOTION 


Kaiser Aluminum has suc- 

ceeded in getting more new 

foods packed in its metal— 

but at a stiff promotional 
price. 


As TANTALUs eyed the life-giving food 
that hung just beyond his reach, so 
the aluminum industry has eyed the 
vast food-processing business—and 
with as little result. Based on current 
usage, food cans alone could easily 
absorb the total capacity of the alum- 
inum makers. Just a small piece of 
that business could go far to ease the 
white metal’s recent woes of over- 
capacity, price-weakness and increas- 
ing foreign competition. (U.S. mills 
are now running at some 80% of their 
2.3-million ton annual capacity.) But 
the price differential between alum- 
inum and steel has always created an 
insurmountable block. 

Last month Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Co. made one more lunge to 
get closer to the tantalizing fruit, with 
a three-way agreement between itself, 
can-making Crown Cork & Seal and 
food-packing Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
Libby announced it will put up its 
1959-60 pack of Florida orange juice 
in some 100-million aluminum cans, 
which will be produced by Crown 
Cork from Kaiser's sheet. 

At the moment everybody stood to 
gain—except Kaiser. Libby will get a 
chance to test consumer reaction, 
Crown will get experience in working 
a new metal. Kaiser, however, will 
have to take a sizable loss. The hook: 
Kaiser will supply its more expensive 
product at exactly the same price the 
others would have paid for the cus- 
tomary steel. 

Exactly how much this will cost, 
Kaiser was not saying, but out- 
side estimates run upwards from 
$100,000 to $500,000. Nevertheless, D.A 
Rhoades, Kaiser Aluminum president, 
suggests it will be worth it to provide 
the biggest and most dramatic demon- 
stration yet of the metal’s potential 
for packing a standard, widely used 
food. 

Canmakers and food processors, 
long seeking alternative metals to 
steel, cheered the move, but with some 
reservations. Said a spokesman for 
one can company: “We'd like it even 


- better if the aluminum people could 


make money at that price. That way, 
we'd know ,the price wouldn't sudden- 
ly skyrocket if we did decide to use 
lots more.” 
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WALL STREET 


THE RICH MAN’S 
RALLY 


Wall Street recently marked 
the Thirtieth Anniversary of 
Black Tuesday. But—to set 
the record straight—Christ- 
mas 1929 was still a pretty 
liappy time for most. 


Durinc the last months of 1929, eco- 
nomic disaster was breaking over the 
U.S. and the world. On “Black Tues- 
day,” 30 years ago on October 29, 16 
million shares cascaded onto the un- 
prepared New York Stock Exchange 
and the Dow-Jones industrial average 
broke 30.57 points in one day. History 
records that date as the starting point 
of the decade of apple sellers, block- 
long breadlines, 10 million unem- 
ployed and of ruined brokers plunging 
from windows of newly built sky- 
scrapers. 

The Great Depression was on. 
Strangely enough, almost no one real- 
ized it. October 29, 1929 was the be- 
ginning of the depression, but most 
financial men at the time felt it was 
only a passing shakeout. Pausing to 
set the record straight, one veteran of 
those days recalled last month: “It’s 
hard to believe, but we had no idea 
how serious things were. So far as 
Wall Street was concerned, Christmas 
1929 was a fairly happy time—at least 
for the majority of investors who 
survived the first panic.” 

Mink Coat Christmas. So it was. 
Thirty years ago this month the stock 
market, far from being in a state of 
panic, was actually putting on an ex- 
tremely lively rally (see chart). Lucky 
Wall Streeters were still shopping for 
mink and yachts. Europe-bound in- 
vestors were getting good news from 
the shipboard radio. During its best 
3% week stretch, in November and 
early December, issues composing the 
Dow-Jones industrial average leaped 
almost 38°, and the ticker often fell 
many minutes behind trading. 

Brokers’ houses across the country 
were filled with anxious victims of the 
crash, hoping to make a comeback. 
Others, previously aloof, jumped in 
to buy bargains. Remembers analyst 
Lucien O. Hooper: “People smart 
enough to get out in the summer went 
back in thinking the technical position 
had been cleaned out.” 

Adds broker Walter Gutman, then 
an art critic with a yen for the stock 
market: “It was a sort of ‘Rich Man’s 
Rally.’ Most of the little guys were 
pretty well frozen out after Black 
Tuesday. A lot of the big speculators 
caught ‘short’ in the crash were out of 
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it too. So in that sense it had to be a 
rich man’s rally.” 

But the rich man’s rally was fun 
while it lasted. Disaster had bred a 
kind of philosophical approach. (A 
joke of the time defined a rich man as 
“anyone with money left te play in 
the market.”) “Though it was short- 
lived,” says Hooper, “there was a ring 
of optimism in the air.” 

“My Son &1.. .“ The optimism was 
fanned no little by bullish sooth-say- 
ings emitting from economists (“Busi- 
ness basically is sound”), from the 
Canyon (“Never again will there be 
such bargains”) and from John D. 
Rockefeller, who told reporters that 
“My son and I have for some days been 
purchasing sound common stocks.” 

Support money from financiers and 
bankers did, indeed, stimulate the 
rally. On the day after the DJI hit 
its November 13 bottom (of 195.4), 
Rockefeller interests were credited 
with placing one order for a million 
shares of Standard of New Jersey, 
then selling around 50. A little more 
than two weeks before, a_ bankers’ 
pool had designated New York Stock 
Exchange Vice President Richard 
Whitney to parade confidently from 
post to post on the Exchange floor, 
buying in the space of a few minutes 
a whopping $20 million to $30 million 
worth of key stocks to encourage a 
rally. 


Black Tuesday... 


& Merry Christmas 


Little did most Americans realize 30 
yeors ago this month that they were 
already adrift in the worst economic 
crisis of modern history. The 16-million- 
share panic selling of Black Tuesday 
(Oct. 29, 1929) seemed safely behind 
them. Through late November and De- 
cember most stocks were rallying hand- 
somely, by Christmas 
the market had re- 
gained a good part of 
its Black Tuesday loss. 
Most of those who had 
survived the first crash 
were looking forward 
to a merry Christmas, 
blissfully unaware of 
the real significance of 
whot lay just behind 
them. Not until the fol- 

lowing April did the 
“Rich Man's Rally” end 


and stocks hit the to- 


sink the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average to 
41.22 within two years. 
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THE STREET, 1929: 
the worst was yet to come 


New fortunes were created almost 
overnight. Speculators needed to put 
up only 10° margin. The highest tax 
rate was 20°,. Brokerage commissions 
were roughly half of what they are 
today. “A lot of guys,” recalls one 
Streeter, “were congratulating them- 
selves, thinking they had ridden out 
the storm. Boy were they premature!” 

“At times the rally got frantic,” re- 
calls Henry Katoff of H. Hentz & Co 
“Nobody would know what was going 
on. One time the crowd was so tre- 
mendous around General Motors that 
on one side they were trading at 86, 
on the other side at 82. Specialists 
had lost all control.” Recalls Tom 
Larkin of Goodbody & Co.: “Prices 
gyrated so wildly I was mummified.” 

A 72-Point Rally. The rally looked 
solid, too. Starting the morning after 
Black Tuesday and continuing through 
the short trading session of Thursday, 
October 31, prices on the Big Board 
rose steadily. There followed a 3- 
day weekend declared to permit pro- 
fessionals some rest. The market 
opened the following Monday on a 
mildly bearish note 

But again on November 14 the ra!ly 
gained real momentum. Then, if a 
series of heavy trading days, buyers 
rode hard on steels, oils and the 
utility holding companies, the favored 
“growth” issues of the day. They 
drove the DJI up 72 points by Decem- 
ber 9. American & Foreign Power on 
that day stood at 9442, up 43% points 
in 3% weeks (though still off 70% 
from its mid-summer high). Other 
key stocks fared similarly. Steel stood 
at 180, up 28% in 3% weeks, and off 
80% from its pre-crash high. The 
Standard issue Rockefeller had bought 
heavily into was up 174% to 68%, sell- 
ing just 5% points off its high. Hard- 
hit Cities Service had rebounded 5% 
to 30%. IBM bounced 52% to 165. 

Scrooge Pessimism. By Christmas, 
1929, then, Wall Street had stopped 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER: 
he was buying 


fretting over the causes of the crash, 
was following a line typified by the 
broker who suggested: “Smart people 
are now aiming at the stocks likely to 
double in the next few months.” U.S. 
Steel and American Can had raised 
their dividends. Steel and auto pro- 
duction were off only slightly. The 
feeling was prevalent that the crash 
had been a lesson in foolish specula- 
tion, would never ignite a business 
depression. Scattered fears that “the 
depression has begun” were scoffed 
at as “Scrooge Pessimism.” 

Slow-Working Poison. Why this fool's 
paradise? “Very few of us,” recalls 
Hooper, “had the economic statistics 
to realize what was actually going on. 
It was only when the bank and bro- 
kerage house collapses came into pub- 
lic light that investors woke up.” 
Bankers kept many of the grim eco- 
nomic facts of the times to themselves, 
and Wall Street professionals were 
warned to avoid scaring investors. 

The rich man’s rally lingered until 
the early summer of 1930. Then the 
full foree of disaster hit and began 
to sweep away most of the survivors. 
After the last rally had petered out, 
the summer market was, as one trader 
put it, “like a man who had taken a 
slow-working poison.” By October the 
poison had taken full effect. From 
then until 1932 prices fell in streaks 
of heavy selling until stocks 
going begging. 

On July 8, 1932, the DJI finally 
scraped bottom at 41.22. GM sold at 
an equivalent of $1.33 in relation to its 
present price shares Big Steel at $3.77, 
Standard of New Jersey at $4.10, and 
AT&T at $24.96. The wild optimism 
of the Twenties had given way to the 
unreasoning pessimism of the Thirties. 

A not entirely healthy way of life 
had ended. But, like most historical 
turning points, the significance of 
Black Tuesday 1929 took a couple of 
years to sink in. Whatever the history 
books may say, Christmas 1929 was 
a happy one for many Americans. 
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DIFFERENT RULES, 
BETTER SCORE 


Operating under the new oil 

rules, little Ashland Oil is 

flourishing. But then, it never 

really did too badly, even 
under the old. 


In THE oil game, runs a time-tested 
axiom, it’s not only the skill of the 
players that counts but the rules they 
play by as well. Hence a change in 
the rules can make for some big 
changes in an oil company’s fiscal 
score. 

Which explains why quite a few 
Wall Streeters turned outright bullish 
on Paul G. Blazer's smallish Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co.* last spring. 

Ashland had never been a particu- 
larly flashy player. A refiner whose 
wells supplied an estimated one sev- 
enth of its crude petroleum needs, it 
had never fared particularly well 
when the big profits were going to 
crude oil producers—as they did dur- 
ing most of the past decade. 

But suddenly the Oil Imports Ad- 
ministration changed the _ rules, 
changed them in a way that couldn't 
help but enable Ashland to fare bet- 
ter. Previously, the amount of cheap 
foreign crude that a company could 
bring in depended largely on the 
amount it had imported in the past. 
Now a company’s refining needs would 
be taken into consideration, too. 

That meant Ashland could bring in 
more foreign crude than formerly, cut 
down the amount of expensive U.S. 
crude oil it had to buy on the open 
market. “We didn’t write the new 
act,” said Blazer at the time, “but we 
are pretty satisfied with it.” Ash- 
land’s costs were almost certain to 
fall,. its profits to rise proportion- 
ately. 

The New Score. Last month a smil- 
ing Paul Blazer arrived in New York 
to report that the new rules had done 
just that. At a time when most oil 
companies were taking their lumps, 
Blazer revealed, Ashland’s net was up 
39°, to $14.3 million on a modest 7°; 
rise (to $301 million) in sales. 

This was for the fiscal year ending 
September 30. The improvement 
would have been even more marked, 
Blazer indicated, except for the fact 
that the new rules had been in effect 
for only half of Ashland’s fiscal year. 
In that time the Kentucky refiner 


*Ashland Oil & Refining Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 23. Price range (1959) high. 
2534; low, 19. Dividend (fiscal 1959): $1 plus 
3% stock. Indicated fiscal 1 yout 
Earnings r share (fiscal 1959) 09. Total 
assets' $1986 million. Ticker symbol: ASH 


has used its 11,000-barrel-per-day 
import quota mainly to bring in its 
Venezuelan oil. 

A Good Player. Blazer, however, de- 
nied that all of Ashland’s good for- 
tune was due to the changed oil im- 
port rules. He feels good playing has 
been important, too. Says he: “We 
have always known we could do 
fairly well in the less spectacular end 
of the oil business.” 

In its unspectacular way, Ashland 
certainly has. In the ten years end- 
ing in 1957, Ashland more than dou- 
bled its net, while a representative 
group of oil companies upped theirs 
but 50%. During the depression, it 
refined a profit while many industry 
giants were drilling in the red. 

All this the steady Blazer accom- 
plished under trying handicaps. He 
has had to guess when those giants 
might glut the market and depress 
the price. He has been landlocked 
from East and Gulf Coast ports and 
armed with barely enough 
stations (4,000) to handle 25%, of 
Ashland’s refinery output. Most of 
the rest he has had to peddle in re- 
peat industrial contract sales, dump- 
ing any leftover into the distressed 
“spot” market. 

Big Guy’s Game. “We have avoided 
some of the stiff competition and 
actually enjoy a transportation ad- 
vantage by refining and selling near 
our low-cost river barges in the Ohio 
river area,” says Blazer. “We could 
expand with credit cards and more 
outlets and try to play the big guy’s 
game, but the investment wouldn't be 
worth it.” 

Still, Blazer admits, much depends 
on the import rules and he is confi- 
dent they will continue to benefit 
Ashland. “If they were to revert to 
what they were, we might lose $2 
million a year.” But,” adds he, “any- 
one ‘who thinks there will be that 
kind of a change just doesn't under- 
stand the situation down in Wash- 
ington.” 


service 


ASHLAND OIL’S BLAZER: 
‘\e was pretty satisfied 
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CHRISTMAS ... the word itself brings to 
mind some warm and wonderful memories 
... some deep and abiding hopes. 

In spite of the uneasy tensions of the 
times in which we are living. the Christmas 
spirit gives strength. Its annual rebirth 
heightens our appreciation of things we 
hold dear... and imspires us anew to hold 


fast to our way of life and our trust in God. 


© METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (A Mutual Company) 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 
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In this season of good wall. the Me tropolitan 
Life Insurance Company ... whose privilege 
it is to serve so many families throughout 
the United States and Canada . extends 
its most sincere wishes for all that is good 
today and tomorrow. 


May the 


health and God’s blessings be with vou at 


warmth of happiness, good 


Christmas...and throughout the New Year. 
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CHEMICAL PROCESSORS 


WHEN YOU SAY 
THAT, SMILE! 


Give a dog a bad name, and it 
takes a lot to live it down. In 
that difficult task, American 
Viscose thinks it has at last 
succeeded. 


BLINKING in the pale late November 
sunshine as it filtered into his austere 
Philadelphia office last month, Frank 
Reichel, chairman of American Viscose 
Corp.,* looked for all the world like 
the Wise Old Owl of legend. The 
resemblance did not stop there. Like 
that admirably shrewd & patient bird, 
Reichel (rhymes with Michgel) ha- 
bitually preserves a quiet reserve, a 
doctoral calm. The more he hears, the 
less he speaks. 

Reports & Retorts. In this he is as 
one with staid and sedate American 
Viscose itself, a company never wont 
to ply the midway barker’s arts of 
self-advertisement. Yet, at times, 
Reichel can be goaded into unac- 
customed volubility. His provocation 
is the old canard, as Reichel regards 
it, that pictures American Viscose as 
a satellite of the textile industry, con- 
signed to darkness whenever the 
weavers’ fortunes pass into eclipse. 

With exhausted patience, Reichel 
again spoke up on that theme last 
month. Said he: “I resent the idea 
that American Viscose bumps along 
behind the textile industry like an old 
NYSE 
high 


*American Viscose Corp. Traded 
Recent price: 4334. Price range (1959) 
5534; low, 37. Dividend (1958): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1958) $1.36. Total assets: $256.2 million 
Ticker symbol: VIS 


boot behind a bridegroom's model-T. 
In recent years the center of gravity 
of the company has shifted.” 

If American Viscose presents a mis- 
leading image to the public mind, as 
Reichel avers, Wall Street of course is 
the principal offender in so miscasting 
it. Yet the financial community is not 
without a logic of its own. Since the 
war, when the textile weavers have 
prospered so has Avisco; when they 
faced lean days, Avisco fared likewise. 
From $33 million in 1950, a highwater 
mark of textile fortunes, American 
Viscose’s earnings fell to just $6.9 mil- 
lion last year. The only remarkable 
break in this decline occurred in 1955, 
a great year for Detroit’s automakers, 
when a run on rayon tire yarn brought 
Avisco back to its oldtime glories with 
a $24.7-million profit. Then the de- 
cline resumed. 

Centers of Gravity. Courtly Dr. (of 
science) Frank Reichel quietly an- 
swers, however, that the mourners for 
Avisco’s faded past glories have 
missed an important point: the fun- 
damental change in Avisco itself. 

Item: Less than a third of its reve- 
nues (29°, ) now derive from its busi- 
ness with the apparel trade. 

Item: Cellophane and allied pack- 
aging products will this year account 
for a staunch 30°, of Avisco’s gross, 
vs. only 15°; two years ago 

Item: This year Avisco will have 
switched over its entire tire cord pro- 
duction to Tyrex, new & tougher rayon 
tire yarn which is holding its own 
against nylon cords. 

Item: Household furnishings, far 
more dependable as a market for 
textile fibers than the apparel trade, 
now accounts for nearly one fifth of 
Avisco’s business. Biggest contribu- 
tor: carpets. Says Reichel: “We now 


ONE-MAN CONTROLLED CELLOPHANE SPINNING 


PLANT: 
shifting centers of gravity 


AVISCO’S REICHEL: 
provocation brought profession 


have a non-soil, resilient carpet fiber 
immeasurably superior to that of a 
few years back. If the industry ap- 
proves of it, which I think it will, it 
should give. us a market for 50 to 75 
millions pounds of the fiber a year.” 

Item: The textile cycle itself, tradi- 
tional cause of Avisco’s major trou- 
bles, gives evidence of becoming 
henceforth less severe. Says Reichel: 
“The textile industry is gradually get- 
ting into such large and powerful 
hands that it is beginning to be able 
to control its notorious inventory 
problems. The trade used to exploit 
a textile boom so quickly that it could 
only result in a bust.” 

Item: A major shift in Avisco’s cen- 
ter of gravity away from its old activi- 
ties into new ones, through subsidiary 
joint ventures. This, notes Reichel, is 
only beginning to be fully understood 
by outsiders. Thus, in 1958, Avisco’s 
equity in these joint ventures’ earn- 
ings came to $9.8 million, while the 
parent company was earning only $4.6 
million. But most of this earning 
power is hidden, like the bulk of an 
iceberg, below the surface. 

Partners & Prospects. In addition to 
Chemstrand (a joint venture with 
Monsanto, its principal product. is 
nylon), and Ketchikan Pulp (a major 
Alaskan producer of dissolving cellu- 
lose pulp, jointly owned with Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber), Reichel has 
recently launched still a third joint 
venture, AviSun, this time in part- 
nership with Sun Oil Co., to make 
polypropylene, a versatile petroleum- 
based plastic used to make a film 
competitive with cellophane 

Avisco’s Reichel. is confident that 
his company’s fortunes are now firmly 
on the This year he expects 
Avisco to earn perhaps $5.75 a share 
(including its equity in associate 
companies), or very nearly double 
last year’s $2.83. As for 1960, he says: 
“It looks as if it were going to be a 
pretty good year, and I think we will 
do just as well as everyone else.” 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


Two views of 


progress... 


07 years apart 


YESTERDAY. Texaco’s first refinery at Port Arthur came into being 
in 1902 to turn the black crude oil — newly discovered in quantity -- 
into useful products for mankind. Produced in simple stills, the first 
products were kerosine, naphtha, asphalt and primitive lubricants. 


TODAY. At Port Arthur, and at 11 other major Texaco refineries in the 
United States, ultra-modern chemica! wizardry uses many methods to 
produce constantly improved gasolines, perfected lubricants, and a myriad TEX AC O 
of other petroleum products. Because these products are so vastly im- 
provec, you can drive a more powerful car — jet planes can fly faster and ... CONSTANT PROGRESS 


farther — industry can operate more efficiently. And because it has con- IN OIL’S FIRST CENTURY 
stantly planned ahead, Texaco’s growth has been continuous. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
LOOKS AHEAD 


In Industry 


The growth of Latin America has jumped pro- Je . _ 
duction of steel in Latin America almost 600°, (ee 
since 1939. Capacity in 1958 was 3.5 million 
tons and it is expected to more than double in a : 
the next five years. 


In the Tourist Business 


Growing Latin America looks ahead to a bil- 
lion-dollar tourist industry, one of the greatest 
potentials of any area in the world. Expanding 
hotel and tourist facilities keep pace with a 
continuing growth rate of over 10°% a year in 
tourist trade. 


As Latin America grows, demand for electric 
light and power grows. In supplying this need 
—now and tor the future—in the areas they 
serve, the companies of the American & Foreign 
Power System join with the many other com- 
pamies in looking ahead with Latin America. 


A modern hotel in Venezuela. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE COUNTRIES SERVED BY OUR COMPANIES, WRITE OUR AREA DEVELOPMENT SECTION AT 100 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 
100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y 


Associated electric companies in the following countries 
ARGENTINA—Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas « BRAZIL—Emprésas Elétricas Group of Companies « CHILE—Cia. Chilena de Electricidad « COLOMBIA 
—Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad +» COSTA RICA—Cia. Nacionsi de Fuerza y Luz *« CUBA—Cia. Cubana de Electricidad +» ECUADOR—Empresa 
Eléctrica del Ecuador « GUATEMALA—Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala « MEXICO—Impulsora Group of Companies « PANAMA—Cia. Panamefia de 
Fuerza y Luz « VENEZUELA—Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 
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SOFT DRINKS 


THE MAN WHO 
MADE POP FiZZ 


Who put the bounce in 
Pepsi-Cola United? The most 
effervescent man in the soft 
drink business. 


STRAGGLING into’ work one morning 
early in 1957, delivery men for Los 
Angeles’ Pepsi-Cola United Bottlers* 
found an impatient, red-haired stran- 
ger awaiting them. He was, they dis- 
covered, their new boss: Bernard Relin, 
a longtime public relations man newly 
turned corporate manager. More im- 
portant at the moment, he was hop- 
ping mad. 

“Ya Gotta Know The Territory.” Relin 
had good reason to be angry. Every- 
thing he saw was in direct contradic- 
tion to the cardinal lesson he had 
learned from his mentor, the late 
Alfred Steele, longtime boss of Pepsi- 
Cola Co., whose public relations ac- 
count Relin had handled for many 
years. The key to success in the soft 
drink bottling business, Steele had 
’ been fond of saying, is the route man’s 
ability to deliver the goods. “That 
route man,” explains Relin, “has to be 
in there delivering service and fight- 
ing for display space. If he isn’t, 
you're dead.” 

For wide-awake Bernie Relin, a 
hustling, effervescent man with bounce 
in every footstep, the slackness he saw 
was appalling. “Those guys,” he re- 
calls, “were late, sloppy, just plain dis- 


*Pepsi-Cola United Bottlers. Traded over- 
the-counter. Recent price: 84.’ Price range 
(1959) 
none 


assets: $19.2 million. 


BOTTLER RELIN: 
a huckster’s flair for promotion 


Forbes, DECEMBER 15, 1959 


interested. I really gave them a pep 
talk. Like an old-fashioned drummer, 
I said: ‘Ya gotta know the territory.’ 
Then I started trailing them around 
incognito, of course -talking to gro- 
cers, looking at display space.” 

Once he had his eyeful, Activist 
Relin reacted in typical fashion. While 
his routemen were sti!! discussing his 
appearance on the scene, he was com- 
pletely revising their routes 

From Red to Black. To his new job, 
Relin brought more than this sharp 
eye for detail. He also brought a 
huckster’s flair for promotion and a 
pitchman’s confidence in his destiny 
to succeed, and succeed big. He did. 
Within a year he had converted 1956's 
$254,000 loss into a $480,000 profit, last 
year raised net to $915,000. When he 
closes his books on 1959 later this 
month, Relin expects to show earn- 
ings of $1.6 million. 

Getting the world’s biggest inde- 
pendent Pepsi-Cola bottler out of the 
red was a task to match even Relin’s 
notable hustle. “What a mess,” says 
Relin, recalling 1957 when he moved 
from the board to the presidency of 
the then Blair Holdings Corp. “It 
seemed we inherited nothing but !osses 
and lawsuits.” Blair was a crazy-quilt 
holding company, with its fingers in a 
dozen pies (among them: an Egyptian 
oil company without oil, vending ma- 
chines, a food chain). Relin, as presi- 
dent, wanted none of that. He had his 
own ideas about making the company’s 
fortune, specifically soft drink bottling, 
a business he knew. “First,” he recalls, 
“T cut the board to five working direc- 
tors. Then, with their advice, I ped- 
dled off the junk.” 

That left him with two businesses 
the Los Angeles Pepsi franchise and 
First California Co., a regional bro- 
kerage chain. “First Cal,” he says, 
“was relatively easy.” Morale was 
low, sc he broadcast the news that it 
was not for sale. He closed a mar- 
ginal Nevada office (“It was only for 
gamblers”), mechanized the rest with 
IBM equipment. This year Relin ex- 
pects First Cal to earn a tidy $500,000, 
compared with an $87,000 loss in 1957 

Teaching the Master. But it was the 
bottling business that fascinated Relin 
He knew he had one of the country’s 
great growth markets. He knew, too, 
just what it would take to make it 
pay: organization and promotion. To 
the first he imparted his own brand of 
hustle and conviction of success. The 
second he got with the same kind of 
razzle-dazzle he had perfected for 
Pepsi-Cola. He soon had the town 
plastered with giant Pepsi billboards, 
and had Angelenos craning their necks 
skyward to play a Pepsi versio.. of 
Tic-Tac-Dough in skywriting 

Then, with case sales fizzing mer 
rily, he taught big Pepsi-Cola itself a 


SOFT DRINK ROUTE MAN: 
he makes all the difference 


trick or two. Defiantly proclaiming 
that “You've got to earn a fair return 
on your investment,” he boosted the 
wholesale price of Pepsi from $1.47 to 
$1.65 a case in his area. Grins Relin 
“That made the syrup company mad 
as hell. They told me: ‘You'll ruin 
the bottling business.’ ” 

Actually what it did was to double 
Relin’s net, although case sales this 
year are running 3°) behind 1968 
Before long, other bottlers 
across the country, including the 
syrup company’s owned franchises, 
were following Relin’s lead with price 
boosts of their own. 

Bounce to Spore. Bubbling Bernie 
Relin, however, still had plenty of 
bounce to spare. A roving had 
spotted two moribunc Pepsi fran- 
chises, one in Puerto Rico, the othe: 
in Mexico City. Says Relin: “Tre- 
mendous growth markets, both of 
them.” With new plants and new 
people, both today are showing modest 
profits, now Relin is rumored to be 
dickering for three more Pepsi-Cola 
franchises. 

Relin’s ambition, however, does not 
end there. Pepsi-Cola United, which 
already owns 5.4% of root 
making Charles E. Hires Co 
pected of having bigger ideas for its 
investment there than have 
veloped. It also has two million dol- 
lars in cash and considerable un- 
realized securities profits. Says Relin 
“We're frankly looking for 


Pepsi 


eye 


beer- 


yet de- 


acqwWwisi- 


tions, something in the consume: 
goods field.” 
Adds he: “Sure, we're ambitious 


We want to be the General Motors of 
bottling—and more. We're going to be 
big. Big!’”” Even with the hyperbole 
amply discounted, it’s hard to believe 
that hustling Bernie Relin does not 
mean exactly what he says 
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INSURANCE 


“PROSPECTS... 


EVERY ONE OF ’EM... PROSPECTS” 


The stock life insurance companies have just about 


everything working for them: 


low taxes, improving 


mortality rates, tight money and the population boom. 
Nobody has been more successful in exploiting these op- 
portunities than Franklin Life’s energetic Charlie Becker. 


Since 1950, the number of life insur- 
ance companies in the U.S. has more 
than doubled to 1,400-odd. There is 
no mystery about what attracted the 
800 newcomers. Life insurance was 
booming, and the business offered an 
almost unprecedented chance to pile 
up large amounts of capital as tax- 
free reserves. 

No man has been more adept at 
capitalizing on these possibilities than 
Charles E. Becker. Becker, a 63-year- 
old master salesman, heads Spring- 
field, Ill.’s Franklin Life Insurance 
Co.,* eighth ranking stock life insur- 
ance company in the U.S.+ When 


*Franklin Life Insurance Co. Traded over- 
the-counter. Recent price: 76. Price range 
(1959): high, 9044; low, 72',. Dividend (1958) 
40c plus 5% stock Indicated 1959 payout: 45c 
lus 10% stock. aacuenes per share (1958): 
$52. Total assets: $470.4 million. 


+tStock life insurance companies are pub- 
licly owned, their initial capitalization hav- 
ing come from the sale of stock. By contrast, 
mutual companies (which include most of 
the nation’s biggest insurers) in theory are 
owned only by their policyholders, to whom 
they pay “dividends”—actually a partial re- 
turn of premiums—out of realized profits. 


What happens to the premiums paid by 
policy-holders to stock life insurance 
companies? In Franklin Life's case, 
nearly half is piled up as reserves, an- 
other 14% goes out as agent's commis- 
sions. Less than one third has to be 
paid out in benefits to policy-holders. 


Becker took control of Franklin just 
20 years ago, it was a limping affair. 
There was just $178 million in life 
insurance on the books and its sales 
force was dispirited. 

“It was,” Charlie Becker likes to 
recall, “like starting a locomotive from 
a dead stop.” Becker soon had it roll- 
ing, however. “It took us 11 years,’ 
says he, “to hit our first billion of in- 
surance in force, less than five to hit 
the second, a bit more than two to 
reach the third.” As of late last month, 
Franklin Life had close to $4 billion 
in insurance on its books. This year 
alone Becker expects to sell more 
than $900 million in new policies. 

More than that, Becker has turned 
the sleepy little company into what is 
probably the most profitable stock life 
insurance company in the U.S. In 
1958, for example, Franklin earned 
18.9%, on stockholders’ equity, com- 
pared to next-best Liberty National's 
17.2%. In the process, Becker has 
made himself a very rich man. The 
$1 million that he and his associates 
paid out to buy Franklin Life back in 
1939 has grown to some 1.1 million 
shares worth over $85 million in to- 
day’s market. 

No Ordinary Business. Charlie Beck- 
er owes his success to a firm grasp of 
the economics of one of the least un- 
derstood but potentially most lucrative 
corners of U.S. industry. Insur- 
ance is no ordinary business. Work- 
ing on behalf of the stockholders of 
life insurance companies are a com- 
bination of potent factors: high lever- 
age, low taxes, rising interest rates 
and a growing population whose pock- 
etbooks are getting fatter and whose 
life expectancy is lengthening. 

Franklin Life, for example, has total 
assets of $470.4 million. Of this, only 
$54.8 million represents the equity of 
common stockholders; almost all of 
the balance represents reserves built 
up out of premiums paid in by policy- 
holders insured by the company. Thus 
each $1 of stockholder equity is lever- 
aged by almost $7 of reserves. 

Where the Money Went. These 
sets are invested in bonds, real estate, 
mortgage loans and other investments. 
Last year Franklin earned some $17.5 
million in investment income from 


as- 


. profits will now be taxed also. 


FRANKLIN LIFE’S BECKER: 
his profits are half hidden 


them, enough to pay all operating 
costs, common dividends and taxes. 

Franklin Life had to pay out less 
than 30% of the premium money (see 
chart and table) in benefits to families 
of policyholders who died. Another 
9.5°% went in dividends to policyhold- 
ers. After agents’ commissions, that 
left a very solid 48.6c on every pre- 
mium dollar, or $45.1 million* to plow 
into reserves and surplus. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, the reserves were 
there for protection of policyholders; 
in practice they were piling up earn- 
ing assets, which ultimately benefit 
Franklin Life’s common stockholders. 
And with money tight, the return on 
the reserves has been rising. 

In effect, then, Franklin and _ its 
competitors have a source of in- 
vestment income which is com- 
pounding itself at a remarkable rate. 
It is largely tax-free, too. Until 1959 
only investment income was subject 
to Federal tax—and that at an effec- 
tive rate (in 1958) of but 13° for 
Franklin. Under a recent revision of 
the tax laws, though, underwriting 
But 
had the new rates been applied to 
Franklin’s 1958 revenues, they would 
have cut net less than $1.1 million, 
or 26c a common share. 

Self-Financing Growth. A _ part of 
the premium money works for the 
stockholders in yet another way. Last 
year alone Becker was able to pay 
some $13.1 million in salesmen’s com- 
missions, all of it from premium mon- 
ey. This meant that the company’s 
growth was paying its own way; sales 
commissions cost stockholders exact- 
ly nothing. Better yet, Franklin’s 
3,500 salesmen are independent agents 

*$46.6 million including the excess of in- 


vestment income over taxes, expenses and 
dividends 
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Few businesses ore as 


dollar is then 


Investment Income 
Premium & other payments 
received from policyholders 


Operating expenses 
Taxes & misc. 


Dividends to stockholders 


Commissions 
Dividends to policyholders 
Benefits paid out 


WHO GETS THE PREMIUM DOLLAR? 


fitably predictable os life insurance. Toke 
Franklin Life, for example. Its income from investments normally brings 
in enough money to cover all operating expenses and taxes plus dividends 
on common stock. That still leaves the comprny with 
premium it receives from policyholders. Roughly Sic of the 
id out for salesmen's commissions, benefits and dividends 
to policyholders. The other 49c¢ of every premium doliar is socked away 
as reserves to produce additional investment income in future years. Here 
is roughly how Franklin Life's income was split up last yeor: 


INCOME 


TOTAL: 
OPERATING OUTGO 


TOTAL: $16.0 million...-$16 million 


BENEFITS, COMMISSIONS, ETC. 


TOTAL: $47.6 million... $47.6 million 
BALANCE PLOWED INTO RESERVES AND SURPLUS: $46.6 million 


MACHINERY 


every penny of 
emium 


$17.5 million 


92.7 
$110.2 million... $110.2 million 


$ 9.2 million 
2.3 


Left over: $94.2 million 


$13.1 million 
8.8 
25.7 


who maintain their own offices. 

To get top earnings for salesmen 
and stockhulders, Becker concentrates 
on the more profitable kinds of life 
insurance. For example, the biggest 
volume gains for most companies 
have been in group life, but profits 
in this line run about one third of 
those on ordinary life. Franklin 
stopped selling group five years ago, 
also peddled off its casualty business. 

Franklin Life now ranks as the U.S.’ 
largest writer of ordinary life alone. 
“Why do we write only ordinary life? 
Because that’s where the profit is,” 
grins Becker. “With the high-pre- 
mium policies in which we specialize, 
I can afford to pay our agents top 
commissions and still generate high 
profits for our stockholders.” 

Hidden Profits. Franklin Life actu- 
ally reported a “net gain from op- 
erations” in 1958 of $10.3 million after 
taxes—or a net 9.7% profit. But to 
that figure insurance analysts add an 
estimated profit on the year-to-year 
increase of insurance in force. They 
usually figure that at a rate of $15 per 
thousand. This would add another $5.5 
million, or $1.33 a share, to Franklin’s 
net, making the total $15.8 million, for 
a net profit margin of 14.9%. It would 
also raise reported share earnings of 
$2.52 by some 52.8%, to $3.85. 

There is no profit whatsoever to 
the underwriter, of course, if the in- 
sured dies before his paid-in premi- 
ums more than cover the agent's 
commissions, bookkeeping expense 
and other “acquisition costs” as well 
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as the setting up of reserves. But 
the insurer has all the odds on his 
side. His actuarial tables tell him the 
statistical likelihood of any person's 
dying within a given time, thus en- 
abling him to set his premium rates 
to cover the risk and still show a 
profit. “We tell our agents only to 
insure the best risks,” comments 
Becker. 

With premium income rising stead- 
ily and the payout for death benefits 
low, Franklin’s earnings are still 
trending upward. Last year’s reported 
$2.52 was more than double 1953's 
$1.11. Insurénce companies do not 
report interim earnings, but Franklin 
is headed for another record in 1959. 

Still this does not tell the whole 
happy story. Because of the heavy 
acquisition costs, new insurance does 
not earn for the company in its 
early years. So there is a lag between 
sales and profits. “Don’t forget,” adds 
Becker, “that we're earning now only 
on insurance written in the late 
Forties and early Fifties. We're just 
beginning to realize on the $2 billion- 
odd we've written since 1951.” 

All of which is likely to mean that, 
even without further growth, Frank- 
lin Life’s profits would continue to 
go up over the next decade. Charlie 
Becker,of course,cannot conceive that 
his company’s growth would slow 
down. Gazing at the nation’s burgeon- 
ing population, which is expected to 
hit 200 million in 1966, Becker cries 
gleefully: “Prospects—every one of 
‘em, prospects!” 


PROSPEROUS 
PUTT-PUTT 


Little company—big results. 
That's the story for Briggs & 
Stratton this year. 


For a smallish company ($38-million 
assets), Milwaukee engine maker 
Briggs & Stratton Corp.* was making 
a largish noise on Wall Street last 
month. First it tacked a 45c year-end 
extra on to its recently raised quar- 
terly dividend. On top of that, Presi- 
dent Charles L. Coughlin had reported 
a nine-months net that had soared a 
searing 49° ahead of last year, to 
hit $4.05 a share. At a time when ris- 
ing costs and sharpening competition 
were trimming profit margins in much 
of U.S. industry, Briggs & Stratton 
was apparently earning close to 30% 
on stockholders’ equity ($18.05 per 
share). 

What was making Briggs & Stratton 
run so smoothly? Essentially, it was 
riding the growing long-term demand 
for two types of product. One was the 
small engines used on power lawn 
mowers, small tractors and grain 
balers. The other was auto locks and 
switches. Of Briggs & Stratton sales, 
The Street figures that some 70°, are 
in engines, 25% in auto parts and an- 
other 5°) miscellaneous hardware 

Lawn Mowers & Locks. Coughlin has 
had no trouble selling either of late 
One of three non-farm families now 
owns a power mower, and demand 
has more than trebled since 1950 to 
some 4.2 million units this year—most 
of them Briggs & Stratton-powered 

As for his auto parts business? “Re- 
member, we're right next to Ameri- 
can Motors.” notes Coughlin with 
what sounds suspiciously like a 
chuckle. B&S is by no means de- 
pendent on American's new-found 
prosperity, though. It provides locks 
and switches for every automaker 
save Studebaker, including about half 
the Big Three’s needs. 

If 1959 has been a banner year for 
B&S, what of 1960? “You'll have to 
wait for the figures,” snaps Coughlin 
Since Coughlin was not talking about 
the future, Wall Street was left guess- 
ing. But with 1960's auto output ex- 
pected to exceed 1958's, and the de- 
mand for small engines apparently 
still rising, The Street expects that 
B&S will keep right on putt-putting 
through another prosperous year. 


*Briggs & Stratton Corp. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 63. Price range (1959): high, 
66'»; low, 415%. Dividend (1958): $2. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $250. Earnings per share 
(1958) $3.65. Total assets: $384 million 
Ticker symbol: BGG. 
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THE ECONOMY 


DOWN ON 
THE FARM? 


All those predictions about 

lower farm income sound 

ominous for the farm equip- 

ment makers. But are things 
as bad as they seem? 


THE NEws from the farm belt was hard- 
ly reassuring last month—and Wall 
Street was taking it at face value. 
Shares of leading farm equipment 


THE FEEDING 
FACTS OF A 
BIGGER 


APPETITE 
tell what kind 
of company 


Republic Steel is 


In Cleveland, Republic Steel 
has completed two new open 
hearths. Each has 375 ton 
capacity per heat. 


manufacturers were taking a hiding, 
with Deere & Co. off more than 20 
points from its year’s high (to 4534) 
and Massey-Ferguson down a full 
third from its high (to 115@). 

The alarms seemed fully justified— 
on the surface at least. Net earnings 
of U.S. farmers are off 14°. this year 
from 1958. Furthermore, reports the 
Agriculture Department, the buying 
power of farmers (that is, the price 
they pay for things they need in terms 
of the prices they get for crops) is 
already at a 19-year bottom. For 1960, 
the prospects are for even lower farm 
prices. 

Not Wall 


unnaturally, therefore, 


Also completed is the enlarg- 
ing of four older open hearths 
which stand nearby. These 
were originally 275 ton. Now 
they also are 375 ton each. 

The enlarged capacity of 
the four produces more ton- 
nage than a third new open 
hearth would have. Yet the job 
was performed in such a way 
that the cost of the enlarge- 
ment was less than the cost of 
a new open hearth. 

The bigger appetite of a 
growing Republic is satisfied 
at a favorable figure. 

This open hearth program 
is part of the payoff in 
improved efficiency from the 
continuing progressiveness of 
Republic’s management. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1,0HIO 


WORLD'S WIDEST 


STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


| fewer 


| outlook for 1960 sales,” said he, 


Street concluded that the makers of 
farm machinery, too, were in for a bad 
time. Curiously enough, it was not 
at all certain such would be the case. 

Who's Worried? Ernest Hart, presi- 
dent of California’s Food Machinery 
and Chemical Co., maker of a wide 
range of specialized agricultural ma- 
chinery and chemicals, was almost 
bullish. “The composite figures,” said 
he, “give a fallacious picture. Some 
farm areas are hurt—but not all by 
a long shot. Fruit, cotton, potatoes, 
crops grown under irrigation—they’re 
not anticipating any drop at all. Be- 
sides, take insecticides. Whether in-. 
come is up or down, farmers aren't 
going to give up the crops to the bugs.” 

Nor were the over-all prospects 
necessarily as bad as Agriculture's 
figures suggest. Suppliers themselves 
prefer to use farm “cash income”— 
actual amounts received by farmers 
—as a guide. That figure was down 
only 3%, with about that: much de- 
cline again anticipated for next year. 

Actually last month’s prices for 


| wheat, rye, corn, oats and many other 
| crops were higher than the year be- 
| fore. 


The sharpest drops were in 
prices of hogs, cattle, sheep and eggs, 
areas which have the least direct call 


| on farm machinery. 


less Cash, More Fertilizer. Some farm 
supplies were, in fact, in an especially 
strong position. “If anything,” says 
Dr. Mayor Fogler, executive vice 


| president of Allied Chemical Corp.'s 


nitrogen division, “fertilizer will prob- 
ably be used in greater volume to get 
bigger crops as an offset to lower 
prices.” 

Even Frank W. Jenks, president of 


| big International Harvester, was not 


too worried. “The farm equipment 
market,” says he, “will be affected by 


| both the anticipated decline and the 


uncertainty of government policy. But 
at this time we see nothing unattain- 


| able in equaling 1959 sales.” Another 


IH official notes that, in spite of the 
current clamor, the actual cash posi- 
tion of most farmers—real assets over 
liabilities—is still very strong. 
Softer Earnings? Still, the probabil- 
ity was high that, with farm income 


| off two years in a row, sales to farm- 


ers wauld slip a little. That was. read- 
ily conceded by William A. Hewitt, 
president of Deere & Co., which has 
non-agricultural offsets than 
most of the others. “The short-term 
“is 
for moderately lower volume.” 

But even Hewitt remained essen- 
tially undismayed. “The long-run 
factors,” he predicted, “calling for 
cost-reducing farm machinery in ever 
larger capacities, are as strong as 


| ever, especially with possibly declining 


prices. That alone should lessen the 
influence of lower cash receipts.” 
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The FORBES index 


Selid line is computed weekly ond monthly, gives eque! weight te 
five fectors. 


How much ore we p ng? (FRB producti 
How mony people ore rking? (BLS og: 
ment) 


index) 


employ. 
How intensively ore we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in menufacture) 

Are people spending or saving? (FRE department store sales) 
How much money is circulating? (FRE benk debits, 14! key 
centers) 

Foctors 4 ore adjusted for velve of the dollar (1947.49 
= 160), 4 and 5 fer seasonal variation. 


based on tentative Agures for Ave companante. all of which are 


te later revision. * 


} 
i 


| 


SS SR REE 


Nev. Dec. Jan. 
af Production ........ 138.0 1410 142.0 143.0 
Employment ...... 1156 1162 116.2 116.6 

995 100.0 101.0 100.0 
125.8 127.2 133.6 126.2 
Bank Debits ....... 145.5 147.7. 151.3 158.7 
INDEX 124.9 1264 1283 129.0 


Feb. 


145.0 
116.8 
100.3 
130.3 
159.3 
130.3 


147.0 
117.5 
100.8 
132.1 
157.7 
131.0 


May 


153.0 
119.2 
101.5 
134.2 
165.9 
134.8 


1959 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
(Prelim.) 
155.0 153.0 149.0 149.0 148.0 
119.8 120.2 118.9 119.3 118.9 
102.0 101.0 101.5 101.0 101.0 
134.2 139.0 138.0 132.4 132.1 
162.6 169.6 166.7 162.2 164.1 
134.7 136.6 134.8 132.8 132.6 


: AT THE turn of the month, this column ahead. Each _ of 
developed the theme that speculation _ these points is well 

is a business where it takes a surprise taken, but they 

to make a new price trend—where a___ overlook three sig- 

well-known uncertainty is almost al- nificant consider- 
i ways reflected in the going price level. ations: a) De- 
; The opinion was expressed that this, mand increas- 


“the pat 


jority opinion usually opens oppor- The 

tunities for the sophisticated minority. 20°; 

The philosophy is worth stressing capacity. 
‘ again, for the market itself offers margin 
‘ many illustrations of the fact that 


today wo 
ing unatt 
industry 
house in 


in particular, 


there can be divergences from the 
popular view. 
Case in point: 


oil surplus is in prospect for years 
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Current and Choice 


is a good time to avoid 
view” inasmuch as any ma- 


most security buyers an 
uld label the oil stocks as be- 
ractive on the basis that the 
has been slow to put its 
order and that a world-wide 


strike 


ing throughout the 
world and particularly in Europe. b) 
normally 


of 


industry 
margin 
c) In the 
should 
is currently. 
No less important, the domestic oil 
industry may be on the 
important 
one thing, the recently poor statistical 
comparisons partly 
which obviously 
pact on demand. Secondly, 
weather 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


has a 
theoretical 
years ahead, 


narrow from 


earnings 


reflect 


threshold of 


upturn 


had 


having arrived earlier 


what 


the 
its 


15% - 
over- 
this 
it 


For 


steel 

im- 
with cold 
than 


it did a year ago, marked inventory 
improvement is in prospect and prices 
will firm. Better situated internation- 
als such as Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, around 49 (discussed in an earlier 
column), strong domestic companies 
such as Standard Oil of 
around 42, appear quite interesting 

In like vein of thought, evidence 
continues to accumulate in support of 
this columnist’s minority view that 
the outlook for the better situated 
building materials producers is much 
better than is popularly believed. More 
specifically, all the signs suggest that 
1) A sag—but not a slump—in 
dential building is in prospect for 1960 
2) Diversification can permit higher 
sales and earnings next year 

In this connection, U.S. Plywood, 
around 45, paying $2, appears to be 
a most interesting speculation. Fo: 
one thing, construction of new manu- 
facturing plants and the expansion 
of its always profitable warehousing 
business has put a higher “floor” on 
the company’s basic earning power. 
Secondly, while it is true that half 
the nation’s plywood is consumed by 


Indiana, 


resi- 
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PHILIP MORRIS 


INCORPORATED 
Cumulative Preterres Stock January 15, 1960; and be 1 
urther 


Resorvepo, That the regular 
uarterly dividend of $1.00 per 133rd Common Stock Dividend 


are on the Cumulative Pre- 

ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the Common Stock ($5.00 Par) 

regular quarterly dividend of Resovven, That a regular quar- 
$0.975 per share on the Cumu- te-ly dividend of $0.90 per share 
lative Preferred Stock, 3.90% on the Common Stock of the 
Series, be and the same hereby Company be and it hereby is de- 
are declared payable February — clared payable January 15, 1960 
1, 1960 to holders ot Preferred to holders of Common Stock of 
Stock of the respective Series of — record at the close of business on 
record at the close of business on December 18, 1959 | 


C. H. KIBBEE 
Treasurer 


New York, N. Y. | 
Nov. 24. 195% | 


A CLOSED-END DIVERSIFIED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
BAEIESS . LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
COMPAMS STOCK EXCHANGE 
The Board of Managers has declared the following year- 
end dividends: 


1. $0.37 per share in cash, being the remaining undistribu- 
ted net ordinary income realized during 1959, and 
(2. $1.35 per share payable in stock or cash at the option 
of each shareholder from net capital gains realized 
during 1959. 
Both dividends are payable December 24, 1959 to stock- 
holders of record December 2, 1959. 
William B. Viall, Secretary 
Financial Report Available on Request 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5,.N.Y. + Room L 12 


DIVIDEND CUTS AHEAD? 


That's the unhappy prospect for many investors, whose holdings are in industries strongly 
affected by the recent steel strike. If regular, high dividends are among your investment ob- 
ectives—then now, more than ever, you need the guidance available to you through Investors 
Research. IR's straightforward, closely analyzed Projected Value Reports can help you decide 
whether your present investments are the best ones for you in today’s market. And whatever 

> your investment aims, you can profit from the expert information you get from Investors 

= Research—including the exclusive copyrighted Primary Trend Index, which makes underlying 
market forces clear to you. We ure you to take advantage today of the following special offer 
TRY Investors Research. lind or! for yourself the value o! the weekly 6-page IR reports, 
covering 500 stocks in 45 key industry groups. Find out why thousands of investors have 
turned to Investors Research to increese their stock market proiits Just $1 will bring you a 
full 5-week trial subscription. Sead ‘9 the coupon below-—-TOD4AY 


----@ INVESTORS 
Company (Dept. F-83) 


Please airmail 5 week trial sub- 


922 Laguna Street scription plus your latest bonus 
7 ulletin. Enclosed is $1. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Name 


Address 
*Serving Investors in SO States and 20 foreign nations. 


the construction field, the fact re-. 
mains that growing new construction 
uses have permitted plywood sales 
to increase in previous years when 
residential building declined—and ap- 
parently will do fo again. Thirdly, 
modernization and repair activity 
usually increases when new construc- 
tion declines, and this is a particular 
plus to U.S. Plywood, for its extensive 
distribution system puts the company 
close to the ultimate user. 

From present indications, earnings 
for the year ending next April should 
be in the $5 per share area as com- 
pared with operating profits of $4.32 
per share in fiscal 1959. The maxi- 
mum potential is, of course, substan- 
tially higher, for more plywood is be- 
ing used in each house. 

Most neophyte security buyers 
overlook the fact that the market is 
always looking ahead rather than 
backward, that stock prices are 
“made” by more than one quarter’s 
results. Thus, the prospect that Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s normally profitable fourth 
quarter undoubtedly will be “in the 
red” may not be as significant as it 
appears to be at first glance. No ques- 
tion about it, the company’s break- 
even point is higher than it was a 
year ago for costs are up, and pricing 
is more competitive. Furthermore, 
Chrysler has stumbled in the past 
and has lost competitive position. Yet, 
the fact remains that Chrysler has 
more “built-in” leverage than its com- 
petitors—narticularly now, when op- 
erating efficiency is much better than 
it was years ago. Furthermore, , the 
Valiant has been extremely well re- 
ceived and could become a volume 
item in the compact car field. As a 
result, long-lagging Chrysler could 
be a candidate for a market surprise 
in 1960. 

Speaking of a speculative surprise, 
the glumness with which the average 
security buyer views the steel stocks 
points up two considerations: 1) While 
the threat of a nation-wide steel strike 
in January still persists, the issue is 
so important to our national well- 
being that the pressure for settlement 
is greater than ever before in labor 
history. 2) While profit. margins may 
be cut by any formal wage agree- 
ment which develops in the next 30 
days, the promise of an 85°’ of capac- 
ity operating rate in 1960 suggests 
that most, if not all, the leading steel 
companies are in a position to report 
record high earnings. 

In other words, assuming freedom 
from another labor interruption—and 
this seems a fair calculated risk— 
steel results in 1960 will make good 
reading in relation to going prices 
even though they may not be as bril- 
liant as the first-half 1959 results. 
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Then, for example, Colorado Fuel was 
earning at an annual rate of about $7 
per share, Jones & Laughlin at the rate 
of roughly $10.60 per share, Republic 
Steel at a rate of roughly $8.50 per 
share, etc. 

Thus, most steels today are selling 
at a reasonable level considering the 
upward evaluation which is taking 
place in the industry's investment cal- 
ibre. In the final analysis, the steels 
are a speculation on the one—and only 
—factor which can bulwark the gen- 
eral stock price level: good business. 


past plant improvements will be in- 
creasingly demonstrated from here 
out. 

Popular thinking that everything 
will be “fine” in the first half of 1960, 
but that a recession is inevitable in 


ness determinant, has increased in 
each of the past 17 years including the 
1949, 1954 and 1958 recessions. If the 
businessman expects a recession, he is 
unlikely to create the excesses in in- 
ventories and in plant spending which 
would create maladjustments. Fur- 
thermore, most observers underesti- 
mate the benefits which will come 
from the boom in the European Com- 
mon Market countries. 

As for the broader market outlook, 
there are at least three constructive 
forces now in operation: a) In effect, 
the market today is free from a wide- 
spread public speculative interest— 


As such, they require no apology, | 
particularly now when the benefits of | 


4 AWAKENING SLEEPERS’ 


FOR SPECTACULAR 1960 GAINS 
Now selling under $17 


BABson Park, Mass. — Why is it that some 
people just can't resist jumping into stocks 
at the “top,” while others seem to step in 
.t precisely the proper time to reap really 
large gains? 


“It's often a question of knowing how to 
spot ‘sleepers’ and watching for the right 
tume to buy,” says well-known | financial 
authority Roger E. Spear. “Many investors 
miss out on the big profits because a 
‘sleeper’ looks just like any other stock 
on the surface.” Few, for example, saw the 
gains ahead for American Motors or 
Texas Instruments until long after big 
profits had been made. 


Which 4 of These 20 Stocks 
Promise Greatest Gains Today? 


Ford Motor itd. Reeves Sound 


To help you take advantage of the unusual 
profit opportunities that bona fide 
“sleepers” can provide, Spear Editors have 
selected 4 low-priced stocks that appear 
poised for ‘profits now. They have been 
chosen specifically for the man who wants 
action instead of dividends. These stocks 
are analyzed in a new Special Report 


called “4 AWAKENING ‘SLEEPERS’ FoR 
SPECTACULAR 1960 Gains,” 


Here are a few highlights from the Re 
port: One stock, selling under 10, is a 
merger and acquisition situation. With 
one of the nation's most brilliant finan 
cial minds at the helm of this company, 
a profit objective of 90% to 110% is 
Joreseen for it, Another is fast emerging 
as a dominant force in a rapid growth 
industry. 1t could well be one of the most 
undervalued stocks on the American 
Stock Exchange today. A profit objective 
of 116% has been set for this stock 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To prepare you for larger gains in 


1961, also comes under suspicion be- | Babbitt Lear Inc Schick seek, oe send = copy of 

Botany Ind. Muter Co Servel new leport with 2-week trial 

cause the view is so widely held. British Pete Nat. BellasH S.A Gold &P subscription to the Spear Market 

Furthermore, consumer spending, Canada Dry Nat. Union EI Sonotone Letter for just $1. (New subscribers only.) 

which is obviously an important busi- Catalin Corp. Northeast Airl. Stude-Packard Send this ad, your name, address and $1 
Conde-Nast Paneilit Welbilt today to Box SP1-65C. 


() Check here it you prefer a 3-month’s 
trial at special $15 rate. (Regular rate 
$20.) 


SPEAR & STAFF wc. 


INVESTMENT ADVISERS SINCE 1940 
Babson Park, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Boord of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 47 2¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, payable January 2, 
1960, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 11, 1959. 


witness the fact that odd lotters have 
been selling on balance. b) The qual- 
ity of corporate earning power is 
steadily improving—witness the fact 


that depreciation this year will be 


1953. c) Industry itself is optimistic 
on the 1960 outlook—and this will 
have a bearing on speculative styles. 

As this column goes to press, the 
most discussed—and probably too 
widely discounted—split-up in Amer- 
ican Motors comes up for board con- 
sideration. If market weakness de- 
velops as a result of many speculators 
“selling on the good news,” it probably 
will present another buying oppor- 
tunity. This because the company is 
doing extremely wel! despite the cust 
of buying premium steel, increased 
promotional expenses, and “hidden” 
price cuts by making certain optional 
equipment standard. The current 
quarter will be well ahead of the like 
period a year ago—if the December 
1958 results are adjusted for a 52% 
tax. Interestingly, the company’s basic 
operating efficiency is better than that 
of some of its major competitors. 
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if 


over $20 billion against $12 billion in | 


December 2, 1959 
SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Lovisiana Power & Light Company 


D. J. WINFIELD 


Treasurer 


Unitity service by tex-veying, Mississippi Power & Light Company 


publicly-regulated companies 
mode this dividend possible. 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


ce 
cities serve 


Cities Service 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on Novem 
ber 18, 1959, declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) 
per share on its Common Stock, payable December 14, 1959, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business December 


1, 1959 


FRANKLIN K. POSTER, Secretary 
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How $5 for Barren’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like many other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the paper, and it made 
sense. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
tion 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron's has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I've got to have to pick 
z0o0d investments instead of lemons 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000-——-with the help I got from Bar- 
ron’s 


No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron's. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 


use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
servings you 
Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, but 


you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 
subscription brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you handle 
sour business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the imvestment 
roplheations of current political and economic 
events the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
vou. Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury St., Boston 
15, Mass F-1215 


Whats Ahead for 
STOCKS 


Bonds, Business 
in 1960? 


Announcing United’s Forecasts to 
Help You Build New Year Profits 


EW BULL MARKET HIGHS ahead, 

or major deciine in 1960? Will certain 
companies reach new profit peaks, or will 
tight money, labor uncertainties restrict gains 
and dividends? What industries have best 
outlook? What about bonds, commodities? 
What's ahead for Oils, Metals, Autos, Steel, 
Rails, Utilities, other stock groups? To plan 
tor ‘60 profits, get UNITED's timely Annual 
Forecast Report, pinpointing opportunities 
tor the Year — with: 


20 STOCKS FOR 1960 GAINS 


5 for Income — 5 for Growth — 10 for Profit 


---Free with 6-Week Trial Offer--- 


To receive UNITED’s PORECASTS for 1960 now, 
plus the next 6 weekly issues of UNITED Reports, 
send only $2 today. ( Airmail, $2.25) 


(This Offer for New Readers Only.) FM-G7 
Name 
Address 
City Zone. State 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Boston 16, Mass. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Not Enough New Stock Issues 


You HEAR much about the “demand 
for shares,” but most commentators 
seldom mention the “supply of shares,” 
except when the market is going 
down. Actually, supply always is just 
as important as demand—because you 
can't make a price unless someone 
sells to someone who buys. 

Large blocks of good stocks have 
been taken out of the market by in- 
stitutions, pension funds, mutual funds 
and_ capital-gains-tax-conscious in- 
dividuals who do not sell. Corpora- 
tions have been needing less new 
money from the sale of new stock 
issues because of larger amounts of 
self-generated cash, obtained through 
retained earnings and larger depreci- 
ation; and when larger corporations 
need money it is cheaper to borrow 
it (Uncle Sam pays 52° of the in- 
terest in tax deductions) than to sell 
additional shares. 

In the first nine months of this year, 
according to SEC figures, new stock 
offerings amounted to $850 million 
against $1,472 million in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Convertible bond 
offerings increased from $500 million 
to $1,006 million. Capital expenditures 
for new plant and equipment this year 
will be about $33.3 billion against $30.5 
billion in 1958. These figures go a long 
way to explaining why stock prices 
have not declined. The supply of new 
stocks has been small. 

Aside from utilities, hardly a single 
really big corporation has financed 
through the sale of additional shares 
in 1959. Most of the new stock issues 
have been comparatively small, and 
not by leading companies. The Ford 
Motor offering this month was not 
“new financing” for Ford; it was to 
improve the diversification of invest- 
ment risks for the Ford Foundation. 


The point is that when common 
10 Months 
1959 1958 
Atchison $1.71 $1.74 
Atlantic Coast Line 4.08 3.13 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4.57 4.95 
Great Northern 3.26 3.60 
Ilinois Central 3.90 4.2) 
Kansas City Southern} 6.81* 6.00* 
Missouri Pacific* * 5.64 4.59 
Nickel Plate 2.43 1.89 
Norfolk & Western 7.05 5.58 
Northern Pacific 3.25 3.05 
Seaboard 2.82 2.47 
Southern Pacific 2.31 1.81 
Southern Railway 3.59 3.16 
Union Pacific 2.16 2.59 
figures. months. 


versus nothing in 19 


A VIEW OF THE RAILS 


Earned Per Shore - 


**Before funds; after funds earned $2.99 first 10 months 1959 


by L. O. HOOPER 


stocks are as pop- 
ular with inves- 
tors as they are 
now, the long ab- 
sence of a fresh 
supply of newly 
created shares is 
bullish. 

Railroad shares in recent years have 
not been popular. Usually, they are 
regarded as “the opposite of growth 
stocks,” and it is seldom possible to 
sell them except to a small segment of 
the investment community. The fact 
remains that they often are excellent 
cyclical instruments in which to ac- 
crue capital gains—if they are bought 
when no one wants them. Right now, 
no one seems to want them. They are 
feeling tax selling, the threat of a 
strike, and the “plead poor” propa- 
ganda of the industry. This should be 
a good time to pick up a few. 

Railroad earnings this year have 
not declined as much as most people 
assume, as the table at the bottom of 
the page shows. 

The tabulation does not cover some 
of the eastern roads like New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, because the writer thinks 
these very speculative stocks have to 
be bought (or held) more on faith 
than on figures. Among the rails I 
like for capital gains are Atlantic 
Coast Line, Great Northern, Norfolk 
& Western and Southern Railway. 
For a guess, I would say that New 
York Central, in spite of the steel 
strike, might earn $1 a share this year 
against 62c in 1958. As a speculation 
in leverage (and to a lesser extent in 
the results a more aggressive man- 
agement may attain with things it is 
doing and which it has already done), 
I think the Central (29%) is interest- 
ing. For a high return, Norfolk & 


Full Yeor 


ind 
Est. Div Recent 
1959 1958 Rote Price 
$2.35 $2.51 $1.20 25 
5.50 4.04 2.00 52 
5.75 6.36 4.00 68 
4.35 4.52 3.00 48 
5.75 5.80 2.00 42 
9.00 8.63 4.00 73 
8.25 8.41 2.40 44 
3.00 2.52 2.00 30 
8.50 7.57 5.00 100 
3.80 3.68 2.00 47 
3.50 3.13 2.00 33 
2.50 2.05 1.12 22 
475 4.21 2.80 51 
3.00 3.29 1.20 30 
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Western (100) looks like more quality 
in relation to yield than any industrial 
or utility I know. I personally don't 
worry too much about a rail strike; it 
just can't be allowed to happen, and 
the rail unions know it. 

Some of the stocks one might con- 
sider buying for a rebound from tax 
selling this year are Aluminium, Car- 
rier, American Airlines, United Air 
Lines, Douglas Aircraft, Boeing, Gen- 
eral Dynamics, United Fruit and most 
of the oils and rails. The trouble with 
buying for a snap-back after the end 
of tax selling is that the recovery often 
does not come as quickly as the buyer 
expects. Two years ago this column 
was suggesting Fruehauf, then around 
9 or 10, on a rebound basis. The re- 
bound came, but it was months on the 
way and many buyers got discouraged. 
Fruehauf now is around 29 and did 
not sell below 9% in 1958. United 
Fruit might well be in about the same 
position in December of 1959 that 
Fruehauf was in December of 1957. 

Those who are looking for a real 
“growth” stock might look at O.M. 
Scott & Son (31), provided they do 
not object to a very thin market over- 
the-counter issue which is not quoted 
every day in the newspapers. The 
chances are that at least one out of 
two suburban or rural-based ForBes 
readers get “Lawn Care,” Scott's 
periodic free treatise on lawns de- 
signed to sell fertilizer, insecticides, 
spreaders, and lawn grass seed; and 
the chances are that half of those who 
get “Lawn Care” sooner or later buy 
some Scott products. 

We all want a good lawn, and most 
of us are willing to spend freely to 
get it. Furthermore, as people move 
to the suburbs there are more and 
more lawns to grow on usually re- 
luctant soil. Scott's sales in the year 
ended September 30 were about $29 
million vs. $23.4 million in fiscal 1958, 
$18.6 million in fiscal 1957, and $11.4 
million in calendar 1955. As recently 
as calendar 1949, sales were only $5.4 
million. Earnings last year were about 
$1.15 a share against 70c in the pre- 
vious year. It seems to me I'd rather 
pay a high price/earnings ratio for 
this stock than for most. Don’t buy 
it unless you intend to put it away and 
keen it. It may be a very poor trading 
medium. 

One analyst is suggesting that oft- 
mentioned H.J. Heinz (90), which 
earned $6.41 a share in the year ended 
April 29, 1959, may earn more than 
$8 a share in the current fiscal period 
and $10 to $12 a share in the next 
two or three years. I remain enthusi- 
astic about this stock. If these 
other electronic issues are worth any- 
thing like what they are selling for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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Where to? 


Miami or Memphis, Dallas or Denver, Chicago, Seattle or any of 
other cities 


... they re all just a ticket. away jrom these win- 


dows by train, everyday objectives jor nearly two million travelers a 


year who can get where they want to go with little or no trouble at all. 


We wish it were that simple for in- 
vestors—the twelve million people who 
have bought stocks and bonds looking 
for a long-range increase in value. or 
regular dividends, or a comparatively 
risk-free haven for their capital. 

Not that you can’t reach these in- 
vestment objectives. You can. 

But with upwards of 50,000 securi- 
ties to choose from, picking the best 
one currently available for your par- 
ticular purposes present 
thing of a problem. 

Helping you solve that problem is 
our business. 

Our Research Department—one of 


does some- 


the biggest and best in the business— 
keeps tabs on thousands of different 
securities, follows every major indus- 
try—all the leading companies. 

What's more. the information they 
have is yours for the asking. 

In terms of any particular industry, 
company or stock... 

In terms of a thorough review of 
your present holdings... 

In terms of a tailor-made program 
to suit your situation... 

To reach your investment objective, 
why not ask for the help you need? 
Just write a letter about your own 
problem addressed to- 


Josern C. Quinn, Dept. SD-141 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. * Offices in 112 Cities 
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What NOW for each of the 


IN THE NEW 


Which will fall behind, 


All through the 1958-59 boom, all through the 
Soviet’s earliest space triumphs—the Aircraft & Mis- 
sile Stocks lay dormant. 


Now, although some of these companies still lan- 
guish outside the stream of new government orders. 
fortune seems ready to smile on others—regardless. 
even, of what the general market may do. 


In a revealing Value Line Research Report, 
no less than 12 Aircraft & Missile Stocks— 
out of 804 stocks in all industries—are now 
found to stand in the highest rank (Group I) 
for appreciation potentiality to 1962-1964, 


As for the others—CAUTION! In contrast to the 
top-ranking 12, the remaining aircraft stocks range 
all the way down to Group HI (Average) for appre- 
ciation potentiality in the next 3 to 5 years. 


What pattern do these rankings reveal? Specifi- 
cally, they mirror the steadily accelerating growth of 
those particular stocks which are emerging as true 
“Space Age Stocks’”—including many in the Flec- 
tronics and Chemical industries. 


(In conjunction with a Special Guest Offer, 
you are invited to accept complimentary 
copies of Value Line’s latest Research 
Reports on all 3 of these industries.) 


Especially favored among the aircraft manufactur- 
ers are those programmed to produce more missiles. 
jet cargo planes and space vehicles. Among the com- 
panies operating in these areas, many show special 
promise: 

@ Two already-leading companies will report even larger 


sales and shipments as a result of accelerated delivery 
plans now being worked out. 


DYNAMIC 


Another company is projected to show the largest 
percentage sales increase in its group for 1960 by 
reason of increased delivery of both commercial and 
military goods. 


But two other now-leading companies will probably 
suffer a shrinkage in sales. 


Six companies are due for substantial improvements in 
reported profits, because of a sharp reduction of charge- 
offs in connection with commercial plane programs. 


Five aircraft manufacturers have been definitely en- 
gaged to develop new space projects, the significance of 
which will become apparent in the next 3 to 5 years. 


One well-known stock emerges as the all-around best 
buy today, with another running a close second. 


The industry as a whole-—despite the fact that its 
sales trend is being held down by those companies 
which are losing position ’ 
steel supplies, (b) unfilled orders amounting to $12.9 
billion, and (c) prospects for high volume for the 
coming year. 


What about the prospects for far-reaching disarma- 
ment? Unfortunately, they are remote. Regardless of 


Russia’s intentions— which are still alarmingly evasive 

Communist China has never given any indication 
that it would even consider disarmament! In any event. 
the peaceful uses of space exploration are bound to 


bring on a dramatic new era of industrial adventure. 


In short, the present outlook for space age stocks 
suggests two equally important opportunities for far- 
sighted investors: (1) to sell those stocks which are 
falling behind in the space race, and (2) to buy those 
which are nimble and strong enough to lead the most 
extensive technological advance in history—an ad- 
vance which must be both rapid and imaginative if we 
are to meet the Communist challenge. — - 
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mSPACE AGE 


INEW GROWTH? 


COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 


To illuminate the probabilities as to which stocks will lead in the 
nanufacturing rewards of the new space age, we invite you to accept 
in conjunction with a $5 Guest Subscription Offer—complimentary 
opies of 3 Value Line Research Reports covering the SPACE AGE 
FOCKS in the Aircraft & Missile, Chemical, and Electronics in 
lustries 


These Reports encompass over 200 pages in all, with full-page 
snalyses of 169 stocks—each including Value Line's objective, mathe 
natically-derived Rankings for Probable Marl.et Performance in the 

ext 12 Months, for Appreciation Potentiality over a 3-5 year pull, for 
P ield Expectancy in the next 12 months and for Quality Grade. Among 
he stocks reported upon: 


reneral Dynam. General Tire Raytheon 
: Sell Aircraft Grumman Emerson Electr. 
Jouglas Aircraft McDonnell General Electr. 
fartin Co. Republic Goodrich 
foveing Airplane DuPont Radio Corp. 


oc kh eed 


hrvsler Arco 


Hercules Powder Coodvear 
Chemetron 
American Bosch 


No. American Westinghouse 


SPECIAL GUEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Under this offer. vou will receive——bv return mail—and without 


harge— all the following 


1) The AIRCRAFT & MISSILES REPORT (78 pages) 


2) The ELECTRONICS REPORT (62 pages) 
3) The CHEMICALS REPORT (78 pages) 


1) SEMMARY OF ADVICES on all 804) stocks and 50 al 
Situations continuous survey including Value Lines ob 


rective Measurements al flor « wh! 


vou will receive the following regular 
service. on a guest basis. for the next 4 weeks 
for only 85 (half the regular pro-rata fee”): 


ISSILE STOCKS 


mwhich are destined for 


(5) NEW RATINGS & REPORTS (weekly )—-bringing you, during 
your 4-week Guest Subscription, comprehensive tull-page Reports 
on each of 250 stocks, including for each 
(a) Value Line Rating Charts giving you a clear and visual 

diagram of normal value vs. current price. 

(b) The new Investment Suitability Measurement —« simple 
arithmetical formulation by which vou can determine for 
yourself how good or bad each stock is in terms of vour own 
personal investment goals, 


(6) A NEW SPECIAL STPUATION RECOMMENDATION 


(7) A SLPERVISED ACCOUNT REPORT—showing all results to 
date on Value Line's supervised model portfolio, and giving a 
week's advance notice to vou of all changes to be made in the 
Account 


(8) FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES -on the political and eco 


nemic influences at work in the stock market 
(9) WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS 


To take advantage of the unusual opportunity offered to you above 
to receive these immediately valuable advisory reports for only $5 
miail the coupon below today 


"In contrast to this 8&5 offer. the 


regular subset ption ts $120 annually 


ou os To take advantage of this Special 


Offer, fill out and mail coupon below a 


B \ame 


Street 


Zone State 


~ 
< 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-] 3 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


ARNOLD BERNHARD I me 
Survey Building E. 44th St.. N.Y. C. 17 
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AREA RESOURCES 


New book 
explains why | 
the area we 
serve offers 

so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


UTAH 
POWER 
LIGHT 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Loke City 10, Utoh 


Serving ir 
Uteh-idahe 
Colorado Wyoming 


—_ - 


Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right «stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-70. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street * New York 5 N.Y 


Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1959: 
Class of 
Broek 
Cumulative Preferred 
4.08% Series 
4.18% Series 
4.30% Series 
5.05% Series 
$1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common . 
Common ... 


Dividend 
Per Share 


- $1.02 
1.045 
1.075 
1.2625 


35 
45 
All dividends are payable on 
or before December 22, 1959 to 
stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 27, 1959. 

J. InvinG Kipse 
Secretary 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


‘a group 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Tax Selling and the Oils 


| Wuire the Dow-Jones industrial stock 


average once again is flirting with its 
previous record high and may sur- 


| pass it before the year is out, scores of 
| individual st 


ks and several major 
stock groups ure not only at their 1959 
lows but in some instances near the 
1957-58 recession bottom. Whenever 
stocks are weak towards the end of the 
year, such weakness is compounded by 
the effect of “tax selling,” i.e., the sale 
of a security below cost in order to re- 
alize a loss that can be used to offset 
already realized taxable capital gains 
or, to the extent of $1,000, as a deduc- 


tion from ordinary income. 


Most investors are familiar with this 
subject thanks to the educational, if 
not promotional, efforts of brokers 
who for obvious reasons like to en- 
courage the practice of switching from 
one stock into another. The intrusion 
of tax considerations into the making 


| of investment decisions is regrettable. 


All too often the desire io avoid pay- 
ment of capital gains taxes has pre- 
vented the realization of a profit which 
should have been taken; and even 
more often good securities are dumped 


| at giveaway prices merely to realize 


a tax loss. A typical example of un- 
wise selling was the heavy liquidation 
of Ford two years ago, after the stock 
had declined from the original offer- 
ing price of 644% to well below 40; 
since then the stock has more than 
doubled in price. 

Tax selling makes sense only if the 
stock selected for replacement has at 
least an equal appreciation potential 
and is of similar quality. It also makes 
sense if the actual saving in taxes is 
worthwhile. This latter consideration 
applies especially to the selling of 
state, municipal and revenue bonds, 
where most investors have 
huge and “tempting” losses. Markets 
for these securities often are so thin, 
and the spread between bid and asked 
prices so wide, that it may not pay to 


Recent 
Price 


Gulf Oil 
Royal Dutch 


105 $19.00 
9.50 
10.50 
5.70 
7.25 
11.00 


Texaco 
Ohio Oil 
Pure Oil 
Sinclair Oil 


"Estimate for 1959. Plus stock dividend. 


SOME ATTRACTIVE OILS 


Cash Flow* 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


make a tax switch 
unless your broker 
can arrange a 
swap where you 
sell and buy at 
fair prices rather 
than sell at a low 
bid price and pay a 
steep asking price. 

The most important stock group 
which has been under steady pressure 
nearly all year is the oils, especially 
the crude producers which are selling 
now at the lowest prices since 1954. 
For years the oil industry had been 
the favorite medium of institutional 
and individual investors alike, be- 
cause it combined so many desirable 
qualities: growth, relative stability 
and a_ seemingly perfect inflation 
hedge. As recently as the end of 1956 
the 294 investment companies covered 
by the “Favorite 50” (Vickers As- 
sociates, Inc.) had as much as 37°, 
of their funds invested in oil 
natural gas shares; for comparison, 
only 5.3% of their assets was then 
invested in chemicals and drugs! 

The disillusionment with the oils 
came slowly. The percentage dropped 
to 35.4% in 1957 and 32.6% a yea 
ago. But in 1959 the institutional in- 
vestors—we have no statistics on the 
others—started to sell oil shares with 
a vengeance, cutting back the per- 
centage invested in this industry to 
23.1°, by mid-year and probably to 
well below 20° by now. Some of 
the decline, of reflects the 
price appreciation in other groups and 
the lower prices of oil shares. 

It goes without saying that oil stocks 
have become an obvious target for 
tax selling. Take Amerada Petroleum 
for example. This stock which fo: 
years used to head the “Favorite 50,” 
now sells at the lowest price since 
1951, and at than one half its 
1957 high. Many excellent investment 
stocks among the oils have declined 


and 


course, 


less 


Per Share of Stock 
Current 
Dividend Yield 


$3.00+ 2.86% 
1.32 3.14 
2.607 3.25 
1.60 4.55 
1.60 4.55 
3.00 6.00 


Income* 
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$10.00 
4.50 
5.80 
2.75 
3.60 
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UNIVERSAL MARION CORPORATION 


CAPITAL STOCK 


The Boord of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corporation 
has declored a dividend of thirty 
cents ($30) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation 
for the fourth quarter of 1959. The 
dividend is payable December 
28, 1959 to stockholders of record 
December 4, 1959. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Directors also have declared an 
initial dividend of eighty-one 
and one-quarter cents ($.8114) on 
the 42% Preferred Stock, for the 
period October 27 to December 
31, 1959. The dividend is payable 
January 10, 1960 to stockholders 
of record December 18, 1959 


M. C. TOMBERLIN 
Secretary 


SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 


CORPORATION 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock, and a 
2% stock dividend, both pay- 
able December 19, 1959, to 
shareholders of record 
December 9, 1959. 


LANDSTROM 


Vice President-Secretary 


Rockford. linois 
November 17, 1959 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 
COMPANY 


153rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Boord of Directors hos declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per shore on the 
10,020,000 shores of the Compony's 
apital stock outstond ng ond entitied to 
eceive dividends, payable December 
15, 1959. to stockholders of record ot 
the close of business Nowember 30, 1959 
F VANDERSTUCKEN, JR 
Secretory 


Forses,. pecrmper 15. 1959 


to levels which seem definitely con- 
servative, relative to the market as a 
whole, and in every respect: earnings, 
dividends, asset values and foresee- 
able prospects 

Admittedly not all is as rosy in the 
oil industry as it appeared to be only 
a few years ago: there is too much 
crude now instead of a looming short- 
age, and the price structure is soft 
even for refined products due to ex- 
cessive inventories. The political at- 
mosphere in the Near East has 
remained tense ever since Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal three years 
ago. Venezuela set a bad example by 
retroactively and unilaterally jacking 
up taxes, thus drastically changing the 
oil industry's share of the profits. And 
finally, the oil companies have to 
spend as much as ever, if not more, 
merely to maintain their reserve po- 
sition. 

Nevertheless, the picture is not as 
bleak as the miserable market action of 
the oilS seems to suggest. Most oil com- 
panies showed a good gain in profits 
for the first nine months, and some, 
such as Teraco and Gulf Oil, may 
this year approach their previous 
earnings peaks. Most dividend rates 
are not in danger, but even the better 
than 5°. return fails to attract in- 
vestors to a stock like Socony now at 
its lowest price in five years, notwith- 
standing an uninterrupted dividend 
record going back to 1902. 

I think the bearishness towards the 
oils is exaggerated. The industry's 
present problems are certainly not 
of a desperate nature. Looking farther 
ahead, there will be, no doubt, even- 
tually other sources of energy to be 
competitive with oil and perhaps to 
replace it in some fields. But how 
many years will pass before our auto- 
mobiles will be powered by “fuel 
cells,” or our utility plants by atomic 
reactors? With the ieading uranium 
mining stocks now selling at three or 
four times current earnings, investors 
don't seem to be too sanguine about 
the immediacy of such prospects. If 
any prediction is safe, it is the fore- 
cast of a steady and steep rise in the 
world demand for energy. For many 
years to come petroleum will be the 
principal source that will have to 
satisfy this demand 

Such a theoretical approach may 
not console a holder of oil stocks who 
has seen the value of his investment 
shrink during a year when the stock 
market as a whole went “through the 
roof.” What then, should the indi- 
vidual do in the face of apparently 
continuing liquidation of oil shares 
by the investment trusts and, pre- 
sumably, other institutional investors, 


too” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 


BANK STOCKS 


Are New York City Banks 
Moving Into Higher Profit Areas? 


“We can expect 
the banking in- 
dustry to enjoy a 
period of prosper- 
ity unequaled in 
the last genera- 
tion. Reflecting ac- 
tive business and 
a growing econ- _ 
omy, we see the 

demand for loans holding at a high 
level. Tight money conditions necessary 
to the Government's fight against infla 
tion bid fair to hold interest rates at cur 
rent levels for an extended period 
nearly doubling the gross earnings op- 
portunity of the banks.” These are the 
considered judgments which form the 
basis for the recommendations in our 
December Monthly Letter, devoted to a 
study of bank stocks. 


THE STRONG POSITION 
of NEW YORK BANKS 


Goodbody & Co. analysts find the largest 
metropolitan banks most favorably situ 
ated to increase their net operating earn 
ings. These banks, occupying key posi 
tions in the banking capital of the United 
States, have in prospect early relief from 
handicaps which have put them at a dis- 
advantage to banks in other large cities 
Our Letter shows why this relicf should 
enable them to grow at a faster rate in 
the future, citing also 

* Changes in reserve requirements 

* Automated banking procedures 

* Continuing high interest rates 

* Possibilities of physical expansion, 


ONE BANK STOCK FAVORED 


Our analysts foresee good performances 
by all nine of the New York City bank 
stocks studied in this Letter, and recom 
mend one in particular. They give six 
cogent reasons for thinking it has the 
greatest potential, including the belief 
that at current prices the stock is more 
attractive in terms of yield and book 
value than the other issues 

The December Monthly Letter is now 
available to investors. For your copy, mail 
the coupon below. 


GOODBODY 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 39 CITIES 
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1960 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodfties, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer; You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill vou 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. FM 12-15 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Establishe 1938 
20 PAKK AVE. NEW YORK 13, S. 


FLORIDA MOTELS IF YOU READ FORBES 


MAG AZINE, YOU KNOW 
that the “top ten cities’’ in percentage of business 
growth has listed Tampa-St. Petersburg longer than 
any other area in the U. S.—11 successive months 
Profit from this growth! We are offering attractive 
small motels in these cities: No. 500 in St. Petersburg 
No. 502 in Tampa. Greater Miami ts also on the ten 
top cities list. There we offer Mote! No 503. A down 
payment of $40,000 will handle the purchase of any 
of them. Ask for details by numvoer. WORTH and 
WORTH, Realtors, “‘Worth-While Florida Motor 
Courts,"’ 602 N. Dale Mabry, Tampa %, Florida 


THE 
\ Vest Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated 


Quarterly Dividend 


om ite 


COMMON STOCK 
40¢ PER SHARE 


Payable December 29, 1959 
Record December 11, 1959 
Declared December 2, 1959 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Spotlighting the Utilities 


EveryYTHING considered, the outlook 
remains favorable for the utility in- 
dustry. Accordingly, I submit below 
18 leading utility stocks that I con- 
sider attractive at this time for in- 
come, safety and moderate capital 
appreciation. All yield close to 5%. 
During the year ahead, many could 
increase their dividends, as the indus- 
try’s long-range trend of earnings 
continues upward. 

Boston Edison serves the city of 


| Boston and 39 surrounding cities and 
| towns with electricity and steam. 


In 
addition, the company sells energy to 
nine light and power companies and 
municipalities. Earnings for this year 
are estimated at around $3.60 per 
share vs. $3.55 per share in 1958. The 
quarterly dividend was _ increased 
several months ago from 70c to 75c, 
so that at its recent price of 60, the 
yield is 5°,. A dividend has been 
paid each year since 1890. Price 
range, 1959: 66-58. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric is one of 
the oldest utility companies, having 
been incorporated in Ohio in 1837 as 
the Cincinnati Gas, Light and Coke 
Co.; the present name was adopted in 
1901. The company and its subsidiaries 
distribute electricity in Cincinnati, 
Middleton, Norwood and 324 other 
communities in the northwestern 
part of Ohio and an adjoining part of 
Kentucky Earnings in 1959 are 
estimated at around $1.85 per share. 
and it is hoped that rate increases 


now pending will 
be approved soon, 
thereby giving a 
lift to earnings in 
1960. Now sell- 
ing at 32, where 
the return is 4.7% 
on the $1.50 an- 
nual dividend. A 
dividend has been paid each year 
since 1853. 

Connecticut Light & Power (traded 
over-the-counter) is the largest 
electric, gas and utility company in 
the state. The area served covers 
about two thirds of the entire state. 
or approximately 41°, of the state's 
population. Earnings for the latest 12 
months are $1.34 per share. Current 
annual dividend, $1.10, where the 
yield is 4.8% on its recent price of 
23. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that population-wise, Connecti- 
cut is the fastest growing state in 
New England, which fact should 
augur well for the company’s future. 

Consumers Power supplies elec- 
tricity and gas throughout most of 
the southern peninsula of Michigan 
where the population is estimated at 
around 4 million. Some 1,600 com- 
munities are served. Over a period 
of time, the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway should have a fa- 
vorable effect on the company’s earn- 
ings which are estimated at around 
$3.50 a share this year. The current 
annual dividend is $2.60 a share, re- 
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CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY, Inc. 


172nd 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable December 
15, 1959, to stockholders 
of record at the close of 


business November 20, 
1959 
60th 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.934%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable January 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of busi- 
ness December 15, 1959. 


JOHN N. CARTY, 
Treasurer 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
(Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has today de- 
| clored the following dividends on the 
common stock of this Corporation: 
Querterly cash dividend of five 

cents per shore 
Extra cath dividend of five cents 
per shure 
Stock dividend of two percent 
| All dividends ore payoble on De- 
cember 31, 1959 to stockholders of 
record ot the close of business on 
December 4, 1959. 
A. R. BERGEN, 


November 23, 1959 Secretory 


Opportunities in WARRANTS 


if you are interested in iy | each $! do 
the work of $100 or $1,000 in a rising 
market—then you should be interested 
in common stock WARRANTS. 
What are warrants? 
How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during c bull mar 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as ]000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 
How do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 
@ How do = avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 
@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 
For the answer to al! these questions. you 
should not miss the most widely-prai sed and 
only full-length study of its kind THE 
s CULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 
H. M. Associates, Dept 
F-153, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yorn N. or send tor 
tree aescriptive folder 
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cently increased from $2.40 a share. 
Recent price, 56, where the yield is 


46%. Price range this year, 61-52. 
This is an excellent company and 


should show a good gain in earnings 
in coming years. 

Dayton Power & Light also pro- 
vides electricity and gas in Ohio. 
Earnings in recent years have av- 
eraged about $3 a share, and for 1959 
are estimated at around $3.30-$3.40, so 
that an increase in the current $2.40 
annual dividend would not be surpris- 
ing. Price range, 1955: $1-50. Current 
price, 51; yield, 4.7%. 

Detroit Edison supplies electricity 
to the city of Detroit and most of 
southeastern Michigan. In addition, 
the company is active in the develop- 


ment of atomic power through the 
Atomic Power Development As- 
sociates. Earnings this year are ex- 


pected to increase over last year, from 
$2.17 per share to around $2.40, so 
that an increase in the $2 annual divi- 
dend next year is possible. Recent 
price, 42; vield, 4.7' 

Duquesne Light distributes electric 
light, heat and power in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. As a result of the steel 
strike, total company sales of elec- 
tricity were 12% less in the third 
quarter this year vs. the same period a 
year ago. However, “largely because 
of the demand charges in the rates of 


large customers affected by the 
strike, revenues were only about 2° 
lower. In addition, the company was 


able to effect a number of operating 
economies during the strike. As a 
result, third-quarter earnings are 
only one cent less per share than in 
the same period last year.” This is 
indeed a fine showing and is indica- 
tive of excellent management. Earn- 
ings for all of 1959 should be around 
$1.40 per share, with an improvement 
looked for next year. Current price, 


23: indicated dividend, $1.10; yield, 

General Public Utilities is a public 
utility holding company, operating 


subsidiaries in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and the Philippine Islands. 
The domestic subsidiaries account for 
approximately 85°, of the total busi- 
ness. The company’s rate of growth 
has been excellent through the years, 
and for the first six months of 1959 
increased 7.8°; Earnings 
during this period rose 11%. For the 
full year, earnings will undoubtedly 
be affected by the steel strike and, as 
a result, might not exceed by much 
the $1.54 earned in 1958. However, 
an improvement is anticipated in 
1960, when an increase in the annual 


revenues 


$1.12 dividend appears possible. Re- 
cent price, 24. Incidentally, the stock 
has long been a favorite of invest- 
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for Stocks 
ea) and Bonds 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Face election uncet- 
tainuies with confidence. Be 
guided on profitable invest 
ment moves by the latest research of 
experts whose experience spans 13 
previous presidential campaigns. Send 
for “Babson’'s 1960 Forecast for Stocks 
and Bonds , It can be 
sands of 


worth thou- 

dollars to you. Use it to 

prepare for profits and prevent losses 
Valuable information includes 

© OUTLOOK FOR SECURITY MARKET 

© 10 GROWTH STOCKS 

© 5 LOW-PRICED BARGAINS 

© 20 INCOME STOCKS 

© 10 STOCKS TO WEED OUT NOW 


© REPORT ON FUEL CELLS— 
“ENGINES OF THE FUTURE” 

SURVEY—RETAIL GROCERY CHAINS 

© $20,000 SAMPLE PORTFOLIO 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! 


If you reply at once, you also get 
without extra cost, a special Bulletin 
entitled “Profits Surge Seen for Auto 
Accessories” with buy recommen 
dations 
SUPPLY IS LIMITED 

Be one of the first to profit from this 
once-a-vear offer. For $1.00 to covet 


cost of printing and mailing, it gives 
you a unbiased, un- 


hedged 


tor more 


sample of tne 
advice that has built estates 
than 55 vears. Profit from 
the research and experience of the 
Country's oldest Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Send for your copy 


1960 Forecast” today 


MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS AD 


| BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 

| Dept. F-104 

| Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

| Please send me BABSON’S FORE- 
CAST FOR STOCKS AND BONDS 
for which I enclose $1 to cover the 

| cost of printing and mailing 
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DID YOU GET THESE BIG 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


all taken since July Ist? 


MINN. WHEAT 
COTTON SPREADS 
COTTON 

EGGS 

RYE 74% 
SOYBEANS 54% 


Take advantage of the low margins and tax 
soving opportunities in these fast swinging 
markets. Our new, safer approoch to com- 
modity profits helps even small investors to 
build capitol and income quickly. Send for 


122% 
118% 
40% 
79% 
88% 


recent trading bulletins. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West rn New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


7 STOCKS 
LIKELY 
TO TRIPLE? 


Our Editors have newly analyzed an 
extraordinary list of 66 growth stocks 

the choice of one or more professional 
analysts as likely to triple in the next 
3 years. After intensive study, we now 
recommend 7 of these 66 stocks, They 
remind us of stocks like Thiokol Chem- 
ical (3% to 5244). Our new Report fea- 
turing these ‘7 Stocks Most Likely to 
Triple’ is yours asa bonus now when you 
send $1 (new readers only) to try our 
complete advisory service "The Growth 
Stock Letter’ for the next two weeks. 


Mail this ad, your name, address and $1 
today to Danforth- -Epply Corporation, 
| Wellesley Hills, Mass. pt. F-43 


[ DOW, THEORY LETTERS 


Richard Russell 
Read by Oy Siena and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Theory, reprints of the author's 
four recent articles in BARRON'S, 
month trial subscription (4 
(340.00 lly, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 East S3rd Street, W. ¥. C. 28 


and a one- 
issues), $1.00 


} The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company 
declared a regular quar 
terly divigend of 25 cents 

a snare on Common Stock, payable 
January 10, 1960 to stockholders 
ot record December 17, 1959 

PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
The Directors also declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of $1.18" 
on the $4.75 Sinking Fund Pre- 
ferred Stock, $1.25 on the $5.00 
Sinking Fund Preferred Stock, 
$1.25 on the $5.00 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A and B, 
all payable January 10, 1960 to 
stockholders of record December 


17, 1959. 
ccrose 22,1959 Pdward L. Johnson 


FINANCE COMPANY 


| 


TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Trends In Gear 


As A general rule, it makes sense to 
buy into situations where the vitally 
important long-range and major 
trends both point upward. Normally, 
the logical time of purchase is near 
the juncture at which the intermedi- 
ate-term trend can be expected to 
turn up, too. If your timing is correct, 
you will have all three important 
trends working in your favor. 

Now that the base development in 
the Dow-Jones industrials is nearly 
large enough to permit a rise into 
new-high territory, situations of this 
kind are worth looking for. Those that 
intrigue me most are stocks which 
meet not only the trend qualifications 
mentioned above, but which also have 
moved against or ahead of the tide 
within their respective industrial cate- 
gories. 

To my mind, one outstanding case 
in point is Ashland Oil & Refining 
(ASH—about 23). In contrast to most 
oils today, Ashland’s long-range and 
major trends both are up, as should 
be quite clear from our long-term 
chart (action since 1938, plotted to 
show price reversals of three points 
or more). This chart also shows that 
the entire consolidation phase, be- 
tween the 1952 high at 23 and this 
year’s high at 25, forms a large re- 
versal base of long-range significance. 

You will recall, from my earlier 
articles, that technical analysis inter- 
prets a reversal base as reflecting a 
supply-demand situation that stands 
in a logical cause-and-effect relation- 
ship to the uptrend emerging from it. 
This relationship is, in effect, ex- 
pressed numerically by the P&F chart, 
and P&F technique accordingly as- 
sumes that the lateral extent of a base 
structure can be measured to yield an 
estimate of the ensuing uptrend’s po- 
tential carrying power. 

In the ‘instance of Ashland, 
1952-58 base structure 


the 
spans seven 


POINT @ FIGURE CHART 
ASHLANO @ REFINING IASH) 
ae, 
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ONE-POINT 


point 

MEVERSALS 


= 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


columns of price 
reversals across 
the $15 line (not 
counting the end, 
or pivot, column). 
Using the rule of 
thumb which, for 
measurement pur- 
poses on three- 
point reversal charts, makes each lat- 
eral unit “worth” three vertical units, 
we can therefore project a target at 
36 (seven lateral units times three, 
added to 15). If you want to look fur- 
ther ahead, you can quite logically 
measure the base on the $17 level as 
well; here it spans nine columns of 
price reversals, permitting placement 
of a longer-range target at 44. While 
I should want to see these targets 
corroborated by others projected from 
future lateral action, I think they can 
be taken as validly describing the 
long-term technical uptrend potential 
implicit in the 1952-58 reversal base 

The more detailed, one-pvint- 
reversal chart shows the latter half 
(“right shoulder”) of the larger base. 
This phase (1955-58) displays all the 
characteristics of a reversal base, too: 
targets at 27-29 can be projected from 
it, and the current major uptrend ap- 
pears to originate in it. These targets, 
along with those at 36 and 44, suggest 
to me that the decline from last April's 
high (25) should prove to be no more 
than an intermediate-downtrend cor- 
rection of the major-trend rise. By 
comparison, the 1959 weakness in 
many oil stocks appears to be an ex- 
tension of a major downtrend from 
highs made in 1956 or 1957. 

You can also see on the one-point 
chart that the October-November 
rally to 23 looks like an effort to re- 
verse the intermediate downtrend and 
that the entire action following the 
April high (25) can be construed as 
a latent reversal base. In my view, a 
rally to 24-25 would complete this 
base and would reverse the inter- 
mediate trend to the upside. Mean- 
while, we can tentatively measure the 
latent base at, say, 21 and 23, and 
thus project tentative targets (open 
circles) at 26 and 29, in what seems 
to be corroboration of the earlier 
“active” targets at 27-29. Because of 
the underlying long-range and major 
uptrends, it is conceivable that an 
emerging intermediate uptrend can 
carry beyond these targets into the 
lower or mid-30s. 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co. 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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Because pressure from institutional 
selling seems to have abated, and 
because the tax-selling season is com- 
ing to a close, I can readily visualize 
a brighter market climate for the oils 
generally, at least over the near term. 
(Neither depressant seems to have 
affected Ashland to a material extent.) 
Given further improvement in the 
general market atmosphere as well, it 
seems to me Ashland should be in a 
position to resume its major uptrend 
where many other oils could expect 
no more than an intermediate-term 
rise in major downtrends, at least to 
start with. In any event, the techni- 
cal percentage potential looks attrac- 
tive to me; the stock no doubt 
speculative, but the company looks 
very sound and the fundamentals at- 
tractive. 

Another most interesting case in 
point is Cluett, Peabody (CLU, about 
57). The technical considerations are 
quite similar to those applicable to 
Ashland above, so the following dis- 
cussion can be brief. The chart shows 
price reversals since 1946, plotted in 
units of three points each. The de- 
velopments you see here are actually 
part of a long-range uptrend reaching 
back to pre-1929 days. Note, too, that 
the 1946 high was exceeded this year 
and that price action has held well 
above the highs of the 1950-58 period. 
This places the stock well ahead of 
most other textile stocks on the score 
of price-trend factors, quite possibly 
because of fundamental considera- 
tion unrelated to the textile industry. 

The over-all reversal-base aspect of 
the 1946-58 price action is unmistak- 
able. This large base, carrying long- 
term implications, was completed by 
the rise to 63 early this year. Accord- 
ingly. I should construe the intermedi- 
ate downtrend in effect since February 
as anormal phase of consolidation fol- 
lowing base completion and preceding 
resumption of the major uptrend 


1S 


within the long-range upward move- 
ment. The right shoulder of the 1946- 
58 base may be measured on the 42 
level to yield a target at 75, which to 
my mind suggests the potential carry- 
ing power of the current major up- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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WOULD YOU SPEND 


for Investment Success 


in The Opportunity Year Ahead? 


. . « just $20 a year for the facts and guidance you need 
to help make the best possible decisions regarding your 
securities during this important period. 


(7 ELL, that’s all it costs vou for the most complete investment service we've 


been able to devise after 57 years of successful exper 


same 


service already endorsed by more than 67,000 investors who thoroughly believe 
that it’s worth every penny of the $20 they pay—and more! 


BECAUSE HERE'S WHAT YOUR $20 BUYS... 


Specialized, personal 
and confidential advice 
about any investment 
as often four times 
a month. The best and most considered 
opinion we can mail you on any par- 
ticular stock—the most seasoned advice 
we can give you on whether to buy, sell, 
or hold. (Available free to subscribers, 
can't be purchased alone at any price.) 


The annual “Stock Fact- 
ograph” Manval--« 
page indexed review of 
more than 1.800 stocks—a 
parade of pertinent facts 
that highlight their good 
points and bad—makes the 
Factograph — indispensable 
as a ready-reference guide 
(Selle separately at $5.) 


FREE 
if you act NOW! 


This 72-page book on How 
the basic principles and 
procedures of invest- 


ment success free 
with your order: 


4 
Planning o Portfolio 
Investing for Profit 
investment Timing + Growth Stocks 
How to Read Merket Action 
Stable Income Stocks 


Whet to look for in 
Mutuol Funds 


IN ADDITION TO 


A full year’s subscrip- 
tion to FINANCIAI 
WORLD 52 faet- 
packed issues of a mag- 
azine published for 
just one purpose—to 
keep you current on ex- 
actly what's happening 
and why, in the 
world of stocks, 
bonds and busi- 
ness, to catch 

trends as they start, 
to let you profit from the 

most attractive opportunities to buy or 
sell. (Costs $26.00 at your newsstand.) 


PLUS—12 MONTHLY STOCK GUIDES 
The famous FINANCIAL WORLD 
monthly supplement, “Independent Ap- 
praisals” of nearly 2.000 stocks. Digests 
of price ranges, earnings, dividends and 
our independent rating for income and 
profit. (Similar guides would cost up 
to $24.) 


F thet sounds like $20 worth of 

tax-deductible expense te you, 
. « « $20 thet will increase your income, 
improve your portfolio and assure in- 
vestment success . . . just return this 
“ad” with your name and address, and 
your check or money order. (26-week 
trial offer includes all these services 
for $12.00.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-1215—-17 Battery Place, New York 4, W. Y. 


FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 


1515t DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.65 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. LT. Frvanci 

Corporation, payable Janu 
ary 1, 1960, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
December 10, 1959 
The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


ness 


C. Joun Kunn, 
Treasurer 


November 25, 1959 
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Weystone 


fer CURRENT INCOME 

© Income Fund K1 

Low- Priced Bond Fund BS 

© Discount Bond Fund B4 

For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 
©) High-Grade Common Stock Fund Sl 
©) Income Common Stock Fund S2 

For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 

0) Growth Fund K2 

(€ Growth Common Stock Fund S3 
()Lower-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 
(CD Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 

For FREE Prospectus describ- 
ing any of these Funds, check above, clip 
and mail this ad with your name a 
address to Dept. G-9 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass 


R 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
has been declared on the outstand- 
ing common stock of this company, 
payable on January 22, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on January 6, 1960. 

R. A. Eccles 

Secretary 
December 2, 1959 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 


securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


* * * 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


|. A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income. 

s 
~ 
f THE PARKER CORPORATION D2-F 
f 200 Berkeley St., 

_ Boston, Mass 

) Please send Prospectus on 
4 
(©) Incorporated Investors 
Incorporated Income Fund 


Incorporated 
Investors 


THE FUNDS 


The Hard Sell: 


TALE OF TWO FUNDS 


Tuere is little doubt that the palm 
for the most successful selling among 
mutual funds this year must go to 
Investors Stock Fund, the common 
stock cousin of Investors Mutual, 
largest of the balanced funds. Inves- 
tors Stock’s annual report last month 
showed that the year’s net sales were 
a whopping $150.9 million, and that 
salesmen of its sponsor, IDS, rounded 
up 43,944 new stockholders for Inves- 
tors Stock Fund. That is a lot of sell- 
ing—even for a mutual fund. Conse- 
quently, its assets rose in the year 
from $380 million to $560 million. 
Furthermore, this growth is more 
than likely to be compounded, since 
90°, of its 160,000 shareholders rein- 
vest all capital gains and dividends. 

Another stock fund has just issued 
an annual report, its first. Wellington 
Equity bears the same relation to 
Wellington Fund as Investors Stock 
does to Investors Mutual. Fundsmen 


, guffawed somewhat when President 


| must pay tax. Yet from your point of 


Walter Morgan, the pre-eminent 
champion of the balanced fund idea, 
started Wellington Equity last year. 
They surmised that in the bull market 
dealers were finding that stock funds 
sold better than Wellington. 

Equity got off to a flying start in 
October 1958 after an underwriting 
of $33 million. However it looks as 
if Morgan might as well have stuck 
to his balanced fund guns. Net sales 
for the year were only $4.2 million. 
Some no-load funds, which cannot 
even afford to pay salesmen, sold more 
briskly than that. 


Reference Material: 
FALSE PROFITS 


Hucu Buttock, head of the $550-mil- 
lion Calvin Bullock group, has written 
a book called “The Story Of Invest- 
ment Companies.” The book is packed 
with facts and background, and Bul- 
lock does bring to light problems that 
the ordinary mutual fund sharehold- 
er is not aware of. 

Suppose, for instance, you bought a 
mutual fund, and your proportionate 
share of its portfolio included one 
share of a company that stood at 40. 
But suppose that the fund had bought 
it earlier, at 20. Later the fund sells 
the share when it drops back to 30. 

From the fund's point of view there 
is a long term gain of 10, which it dis- 
tributes to you, and on which you 


view, having bought at 40 and sold 
at 30 you have made a loss on this 
particular security. As Bullock points 
out, in practice the sum involved is 
not likely to be large, but it is “typical 
of still unsolved problems.” 


Growth Funds: 
OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


JOHN P. Cuase started the little ($13.3- 
million) Chase Fund of Boston in 
July 1958 as a go-ahead cousin to the 
staid Shareholders’ Trust of Boston. 
He eschewed the conventional path 
of investing in such stocks as IBM. 
AT&T, GM and GE, instead ferreted 
out such relative exotics as New 
Hampshire Ball Bearings, H.1. Thomp- 
son Fiber Glass, Jim Walter Corp 
He also put about 15°; of assets into 
foreign securities. 

Nor is this Chase Fund’s only de- 
parture from the beaten track. It 
does not distribute realized capital 
gains to stockholders, but pays tax on 
them (shareholders can claim thei: 
share of the payment as a tax credit) 
and keeps them in the fund. 

Bostonian to his fingertips, Chase 
explains that “to distribute capital 
gains and have people spend them as 
income seemed to make nonsense of 
the idea of a growth fund.” 

In practice, Chase admits his policy 
“has given a lot of trouble to charities 
and foreign stockholders who don't 
pay taxes, and have to recover the 
money.” 

Managements of very large funds 
have to invest most of their assets of 
necessity in very large companies. So 
there is often little they can do in a 
general market decline. But a mar- 
ket like the present gives managers of 
smaller funds like Chase a golden 
opportunity to display their virtuosity 
with a portfolio. Chase had done just 
that in the recent tricky market. The 
value of a Chase share, $13.19 on 
August 1, the height of the market, 
was recently over $14 though the 
market had fallen off somewhat. 


Selling: 
“BAIT ON PURPOSE LAID” 


Connoisseurs of salesmanship will 
be interested in a brochure sent out 
by Fund Research & Management, 
manager of the $37-million Pioneer 
Fund. Resembling one of those chatty 
broker’s letters, it describes Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works, which it 
believes “offers a most interesting 
vehicle for long-term investment.” 
Fund Research is not, of course, look- 
ing for orders to buy the Mallinck- 
rodt shares. The idea, is that a 
potential investor in Pioneer Fund 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


On Gas one 
6 Teche ce: 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.40 per share on the 
common stock payable 
on Dec. 15, 1959 to share- 
holders of record as of the 
close of business Dec. 1st. 


R. E. REIMER 
Executive View President 


and Treasurer 


November 19. 1959 
Dallas, Texas 


YALE & TOWNE 
287th Quarterly Dividend 
37¥e¢ a Share 
Payable 
Jan. 2, 1960 


Record date 


Dec. 10, 1959 
Deciared 


Nov. 24, 1959 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


—J 

THE YALE & TOWNE mFc.co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 | 


Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


40th Consecutive Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Indiana 


General Corporation, at a meeting 
held November 20, 1959, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share, payable on December 10, 1959, 
to shareholders of record as of No- 
vember 27, 1959 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
November 20, 1959 


INDIANA GENERAL CORPORATION 


| dealet 


| For Henry J. Simonson J: 


| Securities Series. 
but consistent 


Valparaiso, indianc 
“SPECIALISTS IN MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
SINCE 1908 


Ficune 


450 stocks charted short 
ong term 
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will be impressed by the acumen of 
its management 

But suppose the potential investor 
tears up his order for 
decides to 
company 


Pioneer, and 
invest in the chemical 
instead? Pioneer's Presi- 
dent Philip L. Carret admits he never 
thought about that. Says he: “The 
leaflet is meant for dealers, so they 
will know why we have 
tions in less well-known 
suppose there is a_ risk 


taken posi- 
stocks. I 
that every 
in the country might rush out 


and buy it x 


Companies: 
CPS AND DOWNS 


. presiding 
over the $467-million worth of in- 
vestments in the seven different mu- 
tual funds that make up his National 
1959 was anything 
On the one hand, in no less than 
shareowners 
cashed in more shares than new buy- 


ers bought. For 


three of his seven funds, 


the first six months 
(ended October 31), 
reported that 1 
of shares exceeded purchases in his 
Dividend. Preferred Stock Bal- 
anced Series 

On the 
ing four 


of his fiscal vear 
Simonson edemptions 
and 
other hand, in the : 

Bond, Income 
Stocks—sale of 
comfortably 


emain- 
Stock 
new 


and 
Growth shares 
exceeded 

On balance, sale of new 


ceeded 


redemptions 
shares exX- 
redemptions for all seven 


funds by a comfortable -to-] 
ratio 

Simonson, accordingly. was unper- 
turbed, saying: “The 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 


growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or com- 
mission. 


REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset 


value less |°,. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Lividend otice 


ferred stock have been declared 
payable February 1, 1960, to 
stock balders of record at the chose 


on all series of pore 


of business on January 8. These 
dividends amount to $/.17 « 
share on the 4.68°. Series, $1.10 
a share on the 44° 
a share on the 


Series 


series, and 95 cents a share on 
the 38° Series, Checks will 


be mated. 
GEORGE W. MILLER 


Treasurer 


For ONLY $6.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives an Mutvol Fund Sales, Purchoses & Holdings Some 
1 tor $30 © yeor! 


th 
The Mutuel Fund Reporter. Box 
364, Feir seven, New Jersey 


investors 
Seeking Long Term 
GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible growth 
capital and income by investing in a diversified 
list of compames in many industries which are 
active in chemical science 


Prospectus upon reqves! from your deoler 
ma:! coupon below to 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Monoger ond Distributor of Chemical Fund, inc 
45 Broodwoy, New York 6. N.Y. Dept 
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UNITED GAS 


CORPORATION © 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37!4¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable January 2, 1960, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
December 10, 1959. 


B. M. Brrp 
November 24, 1959 Secretary 


Pullman 
I ncorporated 


393rd & 394th Dividends 


93rd Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of sev 
enty-five cents 
share and an extra dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share will be paid on Decem 
ber 14, 1959, to stockholders 
of record November 30, 1959. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 


(75¢) 


TRAILMOBILE 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five cents a share 
on its $5 par capital stock, | 

yable Jan. 15,1960, tostock- 

olders of record Dec. 23,1959. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS | 
Secretary 


November 25, 1959 | 


READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


It antedates the National Banking Act, 
and because of a peculiar geographic 
problem, received a special dispensation. 
—Ep.) 


Retail Sales 


In your article on 
(“Macy’s Lament,” Forses, Dec. 1) you 


retailing | 


say, “Macy’s sales per employee are | 


among the lowest in retailing, only 
$18,872, as compared with Federated 
Dept. Stores $20,413. Gimbels’ $21,339.” 


Could you tell me how these figures | 


are arrived at? 
—E. J. Houz, President 
Winona, Minn. 
The figures are based on each store's 
total reported annual sales, divided by its 
average number of employees.—Eb. 


Un-average Reader 


Str: Apropos of your “average reader” 


Valley Distributing Co. 


(Sidelines, Forses, Nov. 1), I wonder | 


where all these “averages” come from. 
Here I am, 67, never earned over $3,500 
in one year. I did own about 10 acres, but 
donated part of it to the community for 
a playground and baseball field. Have 
about $7,000 in stock that has paid me 
less than 1% in the last two years. After 
all, it is not what we earn that counts, 
but our ability to manage the few dollars 
that we earn. 
—-W. E. Luepexe 
Mesquite, Texas 


Chess. Anyone? 


Str: I am chairman of a Wall Street 
committee of the American Chess Foun- 
dation, established “to encourage chess as 
a national sport, and to develop its pos- 
sibilities for the intellectual and scientific 
training on which American security and 
prosperity depend.” 


We want to develop chess play in fi- | 


nancial districts of U.S. cities, and to ar- 
range for teams participate in 
tournaments with players from financial 
centers of Western Europe. We are trying 
to locate the best chess players in the 
financial world of the U.S. I invite those 
of your readers who are chess players to 
communicate with me so we may draw 
them into our plans for exhibitions and 
tournaments both here and abroad 
—Jacques Cor 
Jacques Coe & Co 
New York, N. Y 


Visplaced Bridge 


Sm: As a displaced Californian, may I 
correct the caption under the picture of 
the Hawaiian Merchant (Forses, 
Nov. 1) to read: “passing under the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge.” The is- 
land in the background is the Yerba 
Buena also known as Goat Island. 

—Turner A. Moncure 
Scarsdale, New York 


QUARTERLY 


DIVIDEND 


PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable January 1, 
1960 to holders of Preferred 
Stock of record at the close of 
business on December 11, 1959. 


Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35° $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 

VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 


November 25, 1959 


NATIONAL 
INVESTORS 


CORPORATION 
A Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


70° 


consecutive 
dividend 


from net investment income 
6CENTS A SHARE. 


Year-end distribution from 
gain realized on investments 


30 CENTS A SHARE. 


Payable December 24, 1959 
Record Date December 4, 1959 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y 


BROAD STREET 
INVESTING 


CORPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


120” 


consecutive 
quarterly 
dividend 


from net investment income 


14 CENTS A SHARE. 


Year-end distribution from 
gain realized on investments 
24 CENTS A SHARE. 


Payable December 24, 1959 
Record Date December 4, 1959 


65 Broadway. New York 6. N.Y 
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HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


(most of them, of course, are not), 
Thompson Ramo Woolridge (63) is 
cheap. This company, with sales of 
around $400 million this year, is “big 
time,” and has one of the best re- 
search organizations in the whole 
space and electronics field. The stock 
sold as high as 89%4 in 1958. . . . Other 
stocks which impress me favorably at 
this time are Electric Storage Battery 
(57), Western Union (47), Eaton 
Manufacturing (43), Chrysler (65) 
Sperry Rand (27), U.S. Foil B (41) 
and Aneconda (62) 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


The professional invesiors during 
the past year have reappraised the 
outlook for the oil industry. It seems 
to have been their conclusion that 
the great preference shown for this 
industry is no longer warranted. They 
have taken steps, and some may still 
be in the process, to reduce invest- 
ments in oil shares to what they con- 
sider a more appropriate percentage, 
maybe 10°, -15°,. 

But any conclusion that oil stocks 
have lost their investment qualities, 
such as happened to most railroad 
stocks, is entirely wrong. This is not 
an industry on the downgrade; it is 
not even sick. There are a number of 
serious problems, to be sure, and the 
growth trend is not as pronounced as 
in some other industries. These fac- 
tors, I believe, are already expressed 
in greatly reduced price earnings 
ratios. 

At present levels oil stocks are not 
a good sale. If investors feel that they 
are still too heavily committed in this 
industry they are likely to find a more 
advantageous opportunity to reduce 
their holdings of oil shares after the 
current tax-selling wave has subsided. 
Those who don't own any oil stocks 
at present may find this a suitable 
time to buy sound investments at at- 
tractive prices. As much as 10°, of 
a stock portfolio may be invested in 
oils. The issues on page 38 are con- 
sidered attractive 


GOODWIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


ment trusts and pension funds. 
Kansas City Power & Light sells 

electricity to a population of around 

800,000. For 1959's first half. earn- 
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ings were slightly lower than a year 
ago. However, it is expected that 
record revenues were reached in the 
third quarter, as the warm weather 
in the company’s service area gener- 
ated a demand for air conditioners 
with a corresponding increase in the 
use of electricity. Earnings for all of 
1959 should be around $3.10 a share, 
so that a dividend increase in 1960 
could be forthcoming. Present an- 
nual rate, $2: recent price, 48: 1959 
range, 57-56 

N. Y. State Electric & Gas, recently 
split 2-for-1, supplies electric:ty and 
gas to the south central, western and 
eastern parts of the state, represent- 
ing approximately one third of the 
entire state. Earnings in recent vears 
have shown excellent gains, having 
risen from $1.29 per share in 1954 to 
an estimated $2.05 in 1959. Dividends 
during this period have increased 
from 97c to $1.20, the current annual 
rate. Recent price, 26: yield, 4.6% 

Pennsylvania Power & Light serves 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania. It 
is an excellent company and is an 
old favorite of this column. Latest 
12 months’ earnings are around $1.56 
per share. Annual dividend, $1.25: 
current price, 26: yield, 4.8’ 

Philadelphia Electric, also an old 
favorite and recommended here six 
weeks ago, is one of the nation’s larg- 
est utility companies, serving the 
greater Philadelphia area with elec- 
tricity and gas. Earnings should ap- 
proach $2.90 a share this year, so that 
an increase in the $2.24 annual divi- 
dent is possible sometime in 1960 
Recent price, 50; yield, 4.5", 

Public Service Electric & Gas sup- 
plies electricity and gas in the state 
of New Jersey 


Earnings and rev- 
enues this year are expected to reach 
$2.55 per share and $370 million re- 
spectively, vs. $2.14 per share and 
$344 million in 1958. Recent price, 
36; annual dividend is $1.80 which 
could be increased next year; yield, 
5‘,: price range this year, 43-36. 

Public Service of Indiana serves 
central and southern Indiana. The 
area served is widely diversified, with 
no one industry accounting for more 
than 4°, of the company’s total rev- 
enues. Current price, 43: annual 
dividend, $2.10; yield, 

Southern California Edison serves 
a population of over 42 million in 
California. The area served has 
grown rapidly in recent years and is 
expected to grow importantly in the 
future. As a result, earnings should 
show good gains during the period of 
the 1960s and the stock should prove 
to be an excellent investment. Cur- 
rent price, 60; dividend, $2.60: yield, 
4.3°.: indicated 1959 earnings, $3.75 


Union Electric and its subsidiaries 


produce, distribute and sell electricity 
in St. Louis, nine Missouri counties 
and parts of Iowa and Illinois, where 
the population is estimated at 2.1 mil- 
lion. As a result of recent financing, 
earnings this year, through dilution, 
will probably not show much im- 
provement over the $1.77 per share 
earned in 1958. However, in 1960, as 
a result of rate increases granted this 
year, earnings should show an in- 
crease. Annual dividend, $1.64, wher« 
the yield is 5.1% on the recent price 
of 32. 

West Penn Electric, also recom- 
mended here six weeks ago, has beet 
one of the best-acting utility stocks 
in recent weeks, and is currently sell- 
ing at 38, within a fraction of its high 
for the year. It, too, has been a fa- 
vorite of the institutions. Earnings 
for the full year should be close to 
$2.40 per share, and I continue to be- 
lieve that before long the dividend 
will be raised again, perhaps during 
the first quarter next year. The stock 
certainly acts that way 

Wisconsin Electric Power was in- 
corporated in 1896. Through three 
subsidiaries, it supplies natural gas 
and electricity to its customers in 
eastern Wisconsin and upper Michi- 
gan. Earnings should reach $2.75 this 
year vs. $2.12 in 1958. Indicated an- 
nual dividend, $1.80; recent price, 37 
vield, 4.7%. 

For those readers interested in a 
stock which might show worthwhik 
gains during the period ahead, I call 
attention to Pittston Co. It is a hold- 
ing company whose subsidiaries are 
engaged in mining and distributing 
bituminous coal (fourth largest pro- 
ducer), transportation and warehous- 
ing (owns around 40° of all inland 
public warehousing space in New 
York City), merchandising, natural 
gas, petroleum and timber. The com- 
pany’s trucking business is handled 
by U.S. Trucking and consists of 
general trucking, armored car, truch 
rental and general rigging. In addi- 
tion, “piggyback” trucking is con 
ducted, and a controlling interest is 
held in Brinks Ine. which operates 
armored car service in 28 states 

Pittston’s earnings have fluctuated 
widely over the years and are esti- 
mated at around $5 per share for 1959 
Much improvement is looked for in 
1960, as full operations resume fol- 
lowing the steel strike. Indeed a level 
of close to $10 per share has been pre- 
dicted in some quarters. Dividends 
have been small, with $1.20 plus 5 
in stock having been paid this yea 
The stock is speculative and is sub- 
ject to wide price swings. None- 
theless, it “acts good” and I believe 
is headed higher, perhaps to 100-110 
sometime next year. Recent price, 79 
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Just Off the Press! 
“FORBES GUIDE COMMON STOCK 


Fearurinc tHE 60 Best Srocxs ror ‘60° 


10 SPECULATIVE LOW-PRICED 


Many of the most dynomic profit opportuni 
ties in 1959 were in low-priced stocks. Now the 
skilled security analysts of the Investors Advi 
sory Institute—ao Forbes subsidiary—hove se- 
lected in this section a group of low-priced 
stocks—stocks that help you buy big profit po 
tentials with small amounts of capitol. The 
right low-priced stocks do belong in your port 
folio, and we believe these are the right low 
priced stocks for appreciation ond profits in ‘60 


10 YOUNG GROWTH 


The best way to build your family fortune 
today is to invest in “young growth stocks” 
The 1BM's, General Electrics, du Ponts of the 
future are in operation now—the companies 
with young ideas, who are plowing profits 
back into research, expansion, acquisitions, 
merchandising. The big money-making oppor 
tunities of today and tomorrow are in young 
growth stocks—you Il find the best ones singled 
out in the new ‘Forbes Guide to Common Stock 
Profits’ 


12 SENIOR GROWTH 


Senior growth stocks combine the sound 
“fundamentals” of a ‘blue chip’ with a rec 
ord of expansion which is reflected in mounting 
sales, earnings and dividends. These stocks 
should give you huge capital gain opportuni 
ties in the years ahead as they continue to pour 
money into research, new products and man- 
agement teams. This new Forbes guide shows 
you those which give you the most for your 
money in earnings, assets, management and 
growth. 


7 HIGH YIELD 


While a high yield sounds attractive, it can 
also be a danger signal—high yield clone does 
not mean a sound investment. IAl's experi 
enced analysts, who selected all 60 stocks in 
this big new manual, hand-pick these top se 
curities which not only produce good income, 
but give you a shot at capital appreciation in 
the bargain 


6 OVER-THE-COUNTER 


The rich and varied Over-The-Counter morket 
is usually overlooked by all but the profes- 
sionals—yet 90% of the big-name stocks now 
traded on the Big Boord were once traded over 
the-counter where they could have been bought 
for a fraction of what they are worth today 
This new “Forbes Guide to Common Stock 
Profits’ selects some ‘ground-floor’ companies 
which should graduate to the Big Boord and 
become the giants of the future 


3 CANADIAN STOCKS 


With so little information readily available, 
with much less control over speculative selling 
—how do you uncover the interesting Canadian 
stocks that can easily become the IBM's, Gen 
eral Motors, AT&T's, Standard Oils of the fu- 
ture? And the opportunities for tremendous 
pum are there for those who hove the facilities 
or research, the time to probe. But, now this 
research hos been done for you—now in this 
new Forbes guide, |Al analysts have studied 
the rich Canadian market and have uncovered 
these brilliant opportunities for profit. 


12 “JUNIOR" BLUE CHIPS 


The opportunity for phenomenal growth of 
the traditional “Blue Chip” stock is limited 
But there is o tremendous profit potentic! in 
what has come to be known as ‘junior’ blue 
chips” in this section of the new manual are 
securities whose past records, overall circun- 
stances and potential growth factors tab them 
os the leaders of tomorrow—and they are at- 
tractive investment opportunities right now for 
the alert investor 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


This new guide is now available to you at 
the special Forbes client price of only $10--a 
saving of $5, 3313%, over the regular $15 
price. And, just as important, it must be some 
thing you con put to immediate, profitable use 

so you are free to examine it at our expense 
for 10 full days. At the end of that time you 
can either remit at the special $10 price or re 
turn the guide and owe nothing. As the supply 
is limited, and becouse if is urgent to be among 
the first to know about these 60 top stocks for 
60, we sugges? you moil your order in today! 


Stock % Profit 


Type 
Jr. Blue Chip 
Am.Hosp. Supply Over-The-Counter 
Howe Sound 
Thrifty Drug 
Litton Ind. 
U. S. Vitamin 


Victor Chem. 


219% 
162% 
145% 
122% 
121% 
117% 
107% 
100% 


General Tire 


Spec. Low-Price 
Young Growth 
Young Growth 
Jr. Blue Chip 
Young Growth 
Philips Lamp Over-The-Counter 


American Mach. 
& Metals 


Textron 


Young Growth 93% 
93% 
92% 
86% 
85% 
75% 
74% 
1% 


Spec. Low-Price 
Senior Growth 
Young Growth 


Radio Corp. 
Standard Pack. 
Auto. Canteen Young Growth 
Jr. Blue Chip 
Jr. Blue Chip 


Spec. Low-Price 


Magnavox 
Owens-Corning 
Philco 


IMPORTANT: Three of the ‘Young Growth Stocks’’ selected in the Manual hove 
appreciated considerably—one a big 63°%o—in the short time from the oriainal 
‘on press time'’ to date. The quick profit performance of these three stocks 
should be a good indication of the big things ahead for the OTHER 57 top stock 
buys for 1960 selected for this new Manual! 


The sixteen stocks listed above were singled out in 
toast year's ‘Forbes Guide to Common Stock Profits.’ 
Since then ay | have zoomed on average of 150° over 
the DJI of ifs high! The average gain of ALL STOCKS in 
the ‘58 quide was 79% better than the Dow. Only one 
went down, and that just 10% This new Forbes manual 

| selects the outstanding ‘‘buys'’ in 1960. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY—SAVE $5 
Investors Advisory Institute Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


SUPPLY 
LIMITED 


Please send me copy (s) of the new “FORBES GUIDE TO COMMON STOCK PROFITS’ for 10 
days’ free examination. In 10 days | will remit at the special Forbes clients price of only $10 (plus 
postage and handling) of return monval and owe nothing Add 30c Sales Tax each on New York 
City orders 
[) Check here if you enclose payment to save postage and handling costs. MAIL 
NOW! 
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SCHULZ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


trend. Full measurement of the base, 
also on the 42 iine, yields a high target 
at 126. I consider this target sugges- 
tive of the long.r-term technical 
potential, though I should want to see 
future corroboration for it 

As in the instance of Ashland, price 
action since June has developed re- 
versal-base characteristics that permit 
placement of tentative targets at 63 
and 75, the latter in apparent cor- 
roboration of the earlier target at 75. 
To sum up, this chart suggests to me 
the probability of a under 
favorable general market conditions, 
toward the mid-70s over the inter- 
mediate term and as part of a longer- 
range uptrend toward considerably 
higher levels. In my opinion, Cluett, 
Peabody can be graded as a specula- 


rise, 


tion in a sound company. 

FoLttow-Up. As I write this, the 
various stocks discussed in past ar- 
ticles from a technica! standpoint are 
mostly engaged consolidation 
phases, following shows of consider- 
able strength. I find no change in their 
basic technical positions, and the up- 
side targets seem to remain valid as 
they were plotted. Studebaker (about 
24) might settle back to the 20-22 
range, though right now I am inclined 
to doubt this; however, it will prob- 
ably have to form a new, intermediate 
base before you can expect it to move 
ahead vigorously once more. Glen 
Alden (about 26) should hold the 
25-26 line and seems to be well on the 
way toward building an intermediate 
base from which a new and probably 
successful attempt to reach 30-plus 
can take place Diamond-National 
(about 38) appears to be digesting 
the rise to 41; here, too, more lateral 
action is likely prior to resumption 
of the major uptrend. General 
Tire (about 80) is behaving rather 
normally in a mild corrective phase, 
after re-affirming its basic uptrend by 
making a new high at 86. Because the 
short interest has been reduced rather 
naterially mid-November), 
more consolidation may prove to be 
than would otherwise be 
the case, but the technical position 
looks quite sound Celanese (about 
27) should not break the support in- 
dicated at 25, assuming a generally 


(as of 


necessary 


favorable market climate: lateral ac- 
sufficient to 
tentative target just above 
this year’s high (34, adjusted) so that 
the major 


tion above 25 is now 


place a 


uptrend can be resumed. 

National Theatres (12'2) seems to 
be consolidating the runup to 14 and 
may need more lateral action near cur- 
rent levels before the uptrend resumes 
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THOUGHTS 


| 


Ultimately there can be no freedom 
for self unless it is vouchsafed for 
others; there can be no_ security 
where there is fear, and a democratic 
society presupposes confidence and 
candor in the relations of men with 
one another and eager collaboration 
for the larger ends of life instead of 
the pursuit of petty, selfish or vain- 
glorious aims. —-FeL1x FRANKFURTER. 


The very core of peace and love 
is imagination. All altruism springs 
from putting yourself in the other 
person’s place. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick. 


Persuasion, kind, unassuming per- 
suasion, should be adopted to influ- 
ence the conduct of men. The oppo- 
site course would be a _ reversal of 
human nature, which is God’s decree 
and can never be reversed. 

—-ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Every human mind is a great slum- 
bering power until awakened by keen 
desire and by definite resolution to 
do. —Epcar F. Roserts. 


No man is so great as mankind. 
~THEODORE PARKER. 


Nothing in progression can rest on 
its original plan. We might as well 
think of rocking a grown man in the 
cradle of an infant. 

—Epmunp Burke. 


means that both 
—VOLTAIRE. 


A long dispute 
parties are wrong. 


When the state is most corrupt, 
then laws are most multiplied. 
—TAcitus. 


The man who makes everything 


that leads to happiness depend upon - 


himself, and not upon other men, has 
adopted the very best plan for living 
happily. This is the man of modera- 
tion, the man of manly character and 
of wisdom. —PLato. 


The percentage of mistakes in quick 
decisions is no greater than in long- 
drawn-out vacillations, and the effect 
of decisiveness itself “makes things 
go” and creates confidence. 

—ANNE O'Hare McCormick. 


Education is the cheap defense of 
nations. —Epmunp Burke. 
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No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the 
lines which separate the States and 
compounding the American people 
into common mass. 

—JOHN MARSHALL. 


one 


FORBES 


Christmas is glorious. I 
love the season, the spirit 
of Christmas. If your heart 
is in the right place. it 
affords you appropriate 
opportunity to do things 
for others, to express good 
will, to let yourself go 
sentimentally, philan- 
thropically. After you have 
passed the Biblical allotted 
span of three-score-years- 
and-ten, you reach the 
conclusion that life and 
living too often are for- 
mal, too often sentiment is 
relegated to the back- 
ground, that too often hu- 
mane heart throbs are 
suppressed. Do we not too 
often subordinate our 
heartstrings to rigid for- 
mality, to complying cold- 
ly with “protocol”? The 
Christmas spirit brings 
home to us—or_ should 
bring home to us--the 
profound Biblical truth 
that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Any- 
thing which inspires un- 
selfishness makes for our 
ennoblement. Christmas 
does that. I am all for 
Christmas. 


All the beautiful sentiments in the 
world weigh less than a single lovely 


—J. R. Lowe tt. 


action. 


If adversity purifies men, why not 
nations”? —JeEAN Paut RICHTER. 


Parents wonder why the streams 
are bitter, when they themselves have 
poisoned the fountain. —JoHN LOcKE. 


In any assembly, the simplest way 
to stop the transacting of business and 
split the ranks is to appeal to a prin- 
ciple. —Jacques Barzun. 


Most of us have a pretty clear idea 
of the world we want. What we lack 
is an understanding of how to go 
about getting it. —Hucu Greson. 


What a man believes may be as- 
certained, not from his creed. but 
from the assumptions on which he 
habitually acts. 

—Gerorce Bernarp SHAW. 


The true humanist must know the 
life of scfence as he knows the life 
of art and the life of religion. 

—GrorGE SARTON. 


I have rarely seen the face of a 
mechanic in the action of creation 
which was not fine, never one which 
was net earnest and impressive. 

—Tuomas NELson Pace 


The less you know how to do youn 
work the harder it is to do. 
-Henry L. Douerry. 


There are some things one can only 
achieve by a deliberate leap in the 
opposite direction. One has to go 
abroad in order to find the home one 
has lost. FRANZ KAFKA 


There is but one bond of peace that 
is both permanent and enriching: The 
increasing knowledge of the world in 
which experiment occurs. 

—Watter LIPPMANN. 


No man really becomes a fool until 
he stops asking questions. 

—Cuartes P. STEINMETZ. 

Take the course opposite to cus- 

tomeand you will almost always do 

well. —RoussEAu. 


The true way to be humble is not 
to stoop till you are smaller than 
yourself, but to stand at your real 
height against some higher nature 
that shall show you what the real 
smallness of your greatest greatness 


is. —PHILLIPS Brooks. 


A Text... 


Sent in by Harold D. Guenther, 
Reading, Pa. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used 


Walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called. With all lowliness and meekness, 
with longsuffering, forbearing one another 
in love. 


—EPHESIANS 4:1-2 
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For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 


call your nearest 


Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton Atlantic 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-McAlpin) 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sherat Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 

BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 

SYRACUSE 
Sheraton Syracuse Inn 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton Martin 
Sheraton-Warriot 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, iowa 


Sheraton-Montrose 
SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 


Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
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Sheraton-Dalias 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 


WEST COAST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-T 
PASADENA 
Huntineton-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton be rtland Hotel 
HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 

Surfrider 

ST. LOUIS: SHERATON-JEFFERSON emo 
usjness and pleasure mix delightfully at this the new Boulevard Room and Gay-Nineties — ?hevjton Mt Royal 

gay, modern hotel. Its heart-of-downtown loca- atmosphere in The Gas House Lounge. Enjoy Toronto 
j akaeitan: alf . ’ King Edward Sherator 
tion makes it a natural for busine ssm2n stopovers. this Sheraton luxury next time you're in St. maaan Falls Oat 
Fun-seekers come to sample Dixieland Jazz in Louis. All rooms air-conditioned. Sheraton: Brock 


Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Erchange Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services Tee tee 
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